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HORACE. 

BOOK III., ODE 29. 

TO MAECENAS. 


MA&CENAS, thou whose lineage springs 
From old Etruria’s kings, 
Come to my humble dwelling. Haste ; 
A cask unbroached of mellowed wine 
Awaits thee, roses interlaced 
And perfumes pressed from nard divine. 
Leave ‘Tibur sparkling with its thousand rills ; 
Forget the sunny slopes of Aisulz, 
And rugged peaks of Telagonian hills 
That frown defiance on the Tuscan sea, 
Forego vain pomps, nor gaze around 
From the tall turret of thy palace home 
On crowded masts, and summits temple- 
crowned, 
The smoke, the tumult, and the wealth of 
Rome. 
Come, loved Mzcenas, come ! 


How oft in lowly cot 
Uncurtained, nor with Tyrian purple spread, 
Has weary State pillowed its aching head 
And smoothed its wrinkled brow, all cares 
forgot? 
Come to my frugal feast and share my hum- 
ble lot. 


For now returning Cepheus shoots again 
His fires long-hid; now Procyon, and the 
Star 
Of the untaméd Lion blaze amain: 
Now the light vapors in the heated air 
Hang quivering: now the shepherd 
leads 
His panting flock to willow-bordered meads 
By river banks; or to those dells 
Remote, profound, where rough Silvanus 
dwells, 
Where by mute margins silent waters creep, 
And the hushed zephyrs sleep. 


Too long by civil cares opprest 
Snatch one short interval of rest, 
Nor fear lest from the frozen North 
Don’s arrowed thousands issue forth, 
Or hordes from realms by Cyrus won, 
Or Scythians from the rising sun. 
Around the future Jove has cast 

A veil like night: he gives us power 
To see the present and the past, 

But kindiy hides the coming hour, 
And smiles when man with daring eye 
Would pierce that dread futurity, 


Wisely and justly guide thy present state, 
Life’s daily duty: the dark future flows 
Like some broad river, now in calm repose 
Gliding untroubled to the Tyrrhene shore, 
Now by fierce floods precipitate, 
And on its frantic bosom bearing 
Homes, herds, and flocks, 
Drowned men and loosened rocks ; 


Uprooted trees from groaning forests tear- 


ing ; 
Tossing from peak to peak the sullen waters 
roar. 


‘ 
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Blest is the man who dares to say, 
“Lord of myself, I’ve lived to-day : 
To-morrow let the Thunderer roll 
Storm and thick darkness round the pole, 
Or purest sunshine: what is past 
Unchanged forevermore shall last : 
Nor man, nor Jove’s resistless power, 
Can blot the record of one vanished hour, 


Fortune capricious, faithless, blind, 
With cruel joy her pastime plays, 
Exalts, enriches, and betrays ; 

One day to me, anon to other kind. 


I can approve her when she stays, 

But when she shakes her wanton wing, 
And soars aloft, her gifts to earth I fling, 
And, wrapped in Honor’s mantle, live and 

die 
Content with dowerless poverty. 


When the tall ship, with bending mast, 
Reels to the fury of the blast, 
The merchant trembles, and deplores, 
Not his own fate, but buried stores 
From Cyprian or Pheenician shores ; 
He with sad vows and unavailing prayer 
Rich ransom offers to the angry gods: 
I stand erect: no groans of mine shall 
e’er 
Affront the quiet of those blest abodes : 
My light, unburthened skiff shall sail 
Safe to the shore before the gale, 
While the twin sons of Leda point the way, 
And smooth the billows with benignant ray, 


Spectator. STEPHEN DE VERE, 


IF I WERE YOU. 


Way did he look so grave? she asked, 
What might the trouble be ? 
“ My little maid,” he sighing said, 
“ Suppose that you were me, 
And you a weighty secret owned, 
Pray, tell me what you'd do?” 
“T think I'd tell it somebody,” 
Said she, “if I were you! ” 


But still he sighed and looked askance, 
Despite her sympathy. 

“Oh, tell me, little maid,” he said 
Again, “if you were me, 

And if you loved a pretty lass, 
O then, what would you do?” 

“T think I’d go and tell her so,” 
Said she, “if I were you!” 


“ My little maid, ’tis you,” he said, 

** Alone are dear to me.” 
Ah then, she turned away her head, 

And ne’er a word said she. 
But what he whispered in her ear, 

And what she answered too — 
O no, I cannot tell you this ; 

I'd guess, if I were you ! 

G. CLIFTON BINGHAM. 

Chambers’ Journal. 


























A JESUIT REFORMER AND POET. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
A JESUIT REFORMER AND POET. 


BY THE REV. FATHER RYDER, 


FREDERICK SPEE (1591-1635), Jesuit, 
social reformer, and national poet—a 
threefold appellation claiming for its sub- 
ject qualities very rarely found in combi- 
nation — should be held, on this account 
if on no other, deserving of general inter- 
est. That he is scarcely known in this 
country we may conclude from the fact 
that he is not once mentioned by Mr. 
Lecky in his account of the witch-burn- 
ings,* although in Germany his name is 
inseparably connected with the first suc- 
cessful attempt at their repression. 

Jesuits, as both their friends and their 
enemies will, I take it, admit, are not often 
either reformers or poets ; and the reason 
is not far to seek. The Jesuit in his nor- 
mal state is absorbed in the work of in- 
dividual direction: as regards institutions 
he is conservative, and concerned to make 
the best of what he finds. If only he may 
pursue his apostolic fishing undisturbed, 
he is inclined to allow the ancient pier- 
heads and breakwaters to stand as long as 
wind and wave may suffer them. As to 
poetry, the Jesuit is for the most part 
without the leisure necessary for its pro- 
duction. Moreover, he commits himself 
to no course which he cannot pursue with 
a definite object, and of which he cannot 
give an account, if called upon, minute by 
minute. Literature as such, except as a 
classical exercise for his pupils, has a 
tendency to irritate him as a possible dero- 
gation from the unum necessarium. In 
theology, mathematics, physical science, 
in anything that admits of exact treatment, 
he is often an adept; but philosophy has 
of late become too literary and senti- 
mental to engage his sympathy, and as to 
poetry, even when this is most purely re- 
ligious, he is inclined to exclaim, in veriest 
zeal for his Master and not at all in 
grudging, * Ut quid perditiohec?” Thus 
it is that, although there are many hun- 
dred volumes of Jesuit verses, these 
are almost all /vd in the learned languages 
—.é., scholastic exercises, prize poems, 
etc. With the solitary and partial excep- 


* Hist. Rat. in Eur., vol. i. 
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tion of the poems of the Polish Casimir 
Surbief, these verses are generally sup- 
posed to be little better than creditable 
performances, without any life or intention 
beyond the occasion which called them 
forth. 

Besides Fr. Spee, of Jesuit national 
poets — I mean poets who sang naturally 
in their native tongue—I can recall no 
one but the martyr Southwell.* He in- 
deed, between the exercises of his thir- 
teen rackings, found certain intervals of 
enforced leisure, during which, without 
any scruple, lest he were omitting some 
more excellent thing, he could pour out 
his melodious plaints and praises, to his 
own solace and God’s greater glory, in 
verse which his countrymen would not 
willingly let die. 

Frederick Spee was born in 1591 at 
Kaiserswerth, near Diisseldorf, in the 
principality of Cologne. His father, Pe- 
ter Spee, was seneschal of the little town 
under the Kurfurst Truchsesz. He was 
a staunch and loyal man after a quiet sort, 
as the one incident recorded of him indi- 
cates. At a great banquet of netables, 
the prince, who was rapidly drifting into 
Lutheranism in spite of the emperor’s 
efforts to restrain him, when warm with 
wine made a violent speech full of the 
current antipapal slang, and then asked 
each of his noble guests in turn, with the 
exception of the churchmen, if he had 
not said well. When they had all assented, 
he turned to Spee, who was in waiting, 
with “ Now, Master Peter, how say you?” 
Spee answered simply that he was of an- 
other mind, receiving his master’s rebuke 
of “Tush, thou art but a fool!” with a 
quiet laugh. With sucha father it need 
hardly be said that Frederick was brought 
up a staunch Catholic. There is nothing 
recorded of his childhood except that he 
went at an early age to the Jesuit college 
at Cologne, and that his school career was 
exceptionally brilliant. In his nineteenth 
year he entered his two years’ novitiate at 
Tréves. In 1613, he is teaching grammar 
and belles-lettres in his old college at 


* I do not reckon Spee’s contemporary, Angelus 
Silesius, a Jesuit poet, although both a Jesuit and a 
poet, seeing that his poetic fame had certainly culmi- 
nated before he joined the society. 
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Cologne, until 1616, when he leaves in 
order to go through his theological course, 
returning to Cologne in priest’s orders as 
professor of philosophy in 1621. With 
the exception of a word now and again of 
affectionate admiration on the part of su- 
periors and companions, there is no sign 
to indicate the mighty spiritual growth 
that was in progress, and which was to 
become such a beneficent power in the 
land. 

Whilst Spee was engaged in his first 
professorship (1618) the Thirty Years’ 
War had broken out, and during the occu- 
pation of Paderborn by Christian of Bruns- 
wick, the greater part of its burghers, and, 
generally, of the Westphalian nobility, had 
become Lutherans. When the country 
again fell into Catholic hands, Fr. Spee 
worked as a missionary at Paderborn and 
Domkanzel, in 1625 and 1626, and was the 
means of bringing back a large number, 
especially amongst the Westphalian no- 
bility, to the Church. One incident is re- 
corded of him during this period, too 
characteristic — I might say too prophetic 
— to be omitted. He had been called in 
to prepare a criminal for death. The 
picture of his past life, so empty of good 
works, and so choked with evil for which 
he had made no satisfaction, held the con- 
demned man ina very stupor of despair, 
from which no efforts of his confessor 
could rouse him. At last Fr. Spee, al- 
most beside himself with compassion, ex- 
claimed: “ You know the labors I have 
undergone for Christ: all these I freely 
make over to your account; only be sorry 
for your sins and grievous offences. Lay 
hold on Jesus Christ and his merits, and 
then you can be happy.” * The criminal 
died in peace a true penitent. 

The next year, 1627, introduced Spee 
to the great vocation of his life. Philip 
Adolf von Ehrenberg, Bishop of Wiirz- 
burg, obtained him as confessor to the 
witch-prisons, through which numerous 
victims had, since the preceding year, 
been passing to a fiery death. 

I must now proceed to give a brief 
sketch of the monstrous phenomenon, half 
real, half delusive, of medizval witchcraft, 


* Merit is not properly transferrable; not so good 
works in their satisfactory character, if God so wills, 





which, in the form in which Spee came 
across it, he does not hesitate to charac- 
terize as the Hexrenwahu,; a madness in 
which witches, accusers, and judges share 
alike. 

A belief in witchcraft — z.2., asystem in 
which, in virtue of a contract explicit or im- 
plicit with the Evil One, persons have exer- 
cised abnormal powers — has always pre- 
vailed largely in the Christian Church, 
although the preternatural reality of its 
phenomena has never been authoritatively 
declared. This cannot be disputed by any 
one who recollects the patristic tradition 
regarding the magical powers attributed to 
Simon Magus.* We hear nothing of any 
ecclesiastical legislation on the subject till 
the eighth century, when a Council of Pa- 
derdorn (785) condemned to death “any 
one who, biinded by the Devil, heathenwise 
should believe a person to be a witch and 
man-eater, and should on that account 
have burned him or eaten his flesh, or 
given it to others to eat.” It is suffi- 
ciently noteworthy that this earliest canon 
on the matter is a condemnation, not 
of witches, but of witch-burners. Again, 
in the so-called Canon of Ancyra, most 
probably from a ninth-century Frank or 
German capitulary, which made its first 
appearance in Regino’s collection,{ witch- 
craft is treated rather as a delusion than 
anything else. The witches are con- 
demned for believing or professing “that 
they ride by night with Diana, goddess of 
the pagans, or with Herodias and a count- 
less number of women upon certain beasts, 
and silently and in the dead of night trav- 
erse many lands, obeying her commands 
as their mistress, and were on certain 
nights summoned todo her service.” See, 
too, in the same sense the decree of Auger 
of Montfaucon, Bishop of Conferans, in 
the south of France, at the close of the 
thirteenth century.§ 

Unfortunately for the interests both of 
humanity and religion, the later medizval 
decrees against witchcraft were not framed 


* See Justin, Apol. i. 26; Hippolytus, Refut. qu. 6; 
St. Cyril Hieros., Cat. vi. Illum. ; St. Max. Tour., Serm. 
in Fest. S. Petri. 

+ Quoted by Diel, in Spee, Skizze Biog. und Lit., pe 
26. 

+ Circ. 906. 

§ Montfaucon, L’ Antiq. Expliq., Lib. iii. 
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upon this model. They assumed, on the 
contrary, as the basis of their estimate of 
facts, the confessions of the supposed 
witches —z.¢., of persons whose imagina- 
tions were in such a condition of abnor- 
mal excitement as to render their state- 
ments in the main untrustworthy. The 
result was an infectious kindling of the 
popular imagination, known as one of the 
most terrible of the mass-manias of the 
Middle Ages, the Hexenwahn. 

As I have already implied, the contrast 
in the character of the legislation of the 
earlier and later Middle Ages is not to be 
accounted for by any change of belief in 
the reality of witchcraft in general, what- 
ever might be said of certain of its phe- 
nomena. The story of Cyprian and Jovita, 
in the twenty-fourth oration of St. Greg- 
ory Nazianzen; the famous passage of St. 
Augustine * on the commerce of demons 
with women, together with the patristic 
passages, referred to above, on Simon 
Magus, were accepted as expressing the 
standard doctrine by such writers as Ven- 
erable Bede in the seventh century ¢ and 
by Hincmar, the most enlightened and 
ablest cf the Frank bishops in the ninth 
century.{ Various suggestions have been 
made by way of accounting for the growth 
of witchcraft, real or putative, between 
the ninth and sixteenth centuries. Such 
afflictions as the black death; the disturb- 
ance arising from religious differences ; 
the intoxication of the new learning, may 
each have played their part in bringing it 
about. Sundry of the popes, too, contrib- 
uted to the disastrous movement, espe- 
cially Innocent the Eighth, in his cele- 
brated bull Summis desiderantes affectibus 
(1484). It is, however, only fair to recog- 
nize that the popes did nothing more than 
accede to the demand of the whole com- 
munity, accepting the evidence that was 
given them. In the bull of Innocent the 
pope endeavors to bring the trials into 
the ecclesiastical courts. But the whole 
movement was far more a lay than a cler- 
ical one. The laity carried everything be- 
fore them in the witch-courts, as Spee 
points out, to the grievous prejudice of 


* De Civ. Dei xv. 23. 
t See In Luc., Lib. iii., cap. 8. 
+ See De Divort. Loth. et Teth., p. 654. 
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justice and decency. How little the popes 
themselves had to do with initiating these 
horrors is proved by the statement of 
Spee, which I believe is allowed to be 
strictly accurate — viz., that in central 
Italy but few were burned for witchcraft, 
in Rome itself not one single person. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the persecution was at its height in 
France, whilst it culminated in Germany 
nearly acentury later. We have the arch- 
deacon Remigius, in his work on witch- 
craft, published early in the sixteenth 
century, boasting that in Lorraine in fif- 
teen years he had procured the burning 
of eight hundred witches. It is some sat- 
isfaction to know that he was himself 
afterwards burned upon the same charge. 
At Geneva, when Calvin was supreme, 
during the three months between Feb- 
ruary 17 and May 15, 1545, there were 
executed thirty-five witches, and amongst 
them the executioner’s own mother. In 
Scotland, the Presbyterian witch execu- 
tions were peculiarly atrocious. The 
malignant prolongation of torture night 
after night in order to secure sleepless- 
ness was, I believe, a Scottish speciality. 

In this ghastly arena Protestants and 
Catholics were ardent rivals, as though to 
keep themselves in practice for one an- 
other. In the single town of Elwang, in 
Swabia, during the space of two years, 
1611-1613, when its spiritual direction 
had been entrusted by its bishop to the 
Jesuits, three hundred witches were 
burned; amongst them a young girl of 
sixteen on her own delation, and a young 
bride who on her way to church gave her- 
self up as a witch.* 

At Wiirzburg, between the beginning 
of 1627 and February, 1629, one hundred 
and fifty-eight witches were burned in 
twenty-nine burnings. Amongst them 
we find fourteen vicars (curates) of the 
principal church, three canons, several 
town councillors, a chancellor’s widow, a 
doctor of theology, several youths and 
boys of noble family, a blind maiden, a 
little girl of nine with her still smaller sis- 
ter, many respectable burghers; Gobel 
Babelin, the prettiest girl in Wiirzburg, 


* Hist Prov. Germ. Sup., Decas viii, No. 184. 
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and a sprightly student who knew many 
languages and was an excellent musician.* 
In sober truth, every exceptional person 
was liable to the suspicion of witchcraft 
—the exceptionally clever, the excep- 
tionally stupid, the exceptionally ugly, the 
exceptionally pretty. Under popery, says 
James the First,f there were more ghosts, 
but after the Reformation there were more 
witches; more putative witches anyhow, 
and possibly more real ones, for ghost-see- 
ing isa recollection of the past, witchcraft 
a promise of the future; and, whether for 
good or evil, the Reformation was at least 
a new departure. 

If neither Catholics nor Protestants can 
escape the guilt of the persecution, so 
neither have failed to furnish protesta- 
tions against the abuse. The first voice 
raised on the side of humanity, so far as 
I know, was the voice of that wonderful 
anticipator of good things, Cardinal Nich- 
olas de Cusa, papal legate in Germany in 
1452, who used these weighty words: — 


Where men believe that these witchcrafts 
do produce their effect, there are found many 
witches. Neither can they be exterminated 
by fire and sword ; for the more diligently this 
sort of persecution is waged, so much the 
stronger grows the delusion, The persecution 
argues that the Devil is feared more than God, 
and that in the midst of the wicked he can 
work evil; and so the Devil is feared and pro- 
pitiated, and thus gains hisend. And though, 
according to human law and Divine sanction, 
they (the witches) deserve to be utterly extir- 
pated, yet we must act cautiously, lest worse 
come of it.f 

He goes on to say that he examined 
two of the poor women, and found them 
half crazy. These he received to peni- 
tence, together with another, a convert of 
Denys the Carthusian. He had sum- 
moned the renowned solitary from his 
retreat to be his assistant in the work of 
gentle reformation. The light which 
promised a new dawn of humanity van- 
ished with its author. 

In the first half of the sixteeenth cen- 
tury the Protestant Ulric Molitor, at Con- 
stance (De Lamiis et Pythonicis Mulieri- 
bus), and Cornelius Agrippa, at Metz (De 
Occulta Philosophia), attacked the reality 
of witchcraft and the character of the per- 
secution. The latter even succeeded in 
establishing the innocence of one of the 
condemned, and so saving her. His re- 
ward was depreciation, repute of magic, 
and frequent imprisonment. Weier’s 

* Hauber, ap. Diel, p. 34. 


t Demonolog,, lib. ii. 7. 
¢ Ap. Hartzheim, Vita Card. de Cusa, pars ii., cap. 
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book (De Prezstigiis Demonum) appeared 
in 1563. Its author was a Protestant phy- 
sician attached to the person of Duke 
William of Cleves. The book produced 
a great sensation, but no practical effect. 
The writer was vehemently assailed by his 
co-religionists, and if it had not been for 
the protection of the duke, it would have 
gone hard with him. In England Regi- 
nald Scot, in Holland the priest Cornelius 
Loos, carried on the war against the Hex- 
enwahn. Loos died in prison, and his 
companion Dr. Hade at the stake.* I do 
not care to enumerate works on the other 
side, of which there were only too many. 
To oppose, or in any way to criticise, the 
conduct of the witch processes was at that 
time a work of the utmost peril. The 
Jesuit Adam Tanner, chancellor of the 
University of Prague, had ventured, in his 
“ Scholastic Theology,”’ published in 1627, 
to reflect upon the justice of the procedure, 
and to urge milder measures. After his 
death, in 1632, his body was torn from its 
grave and burned by an infuriated mob, 
as that of a witch-fosterer, if not an actual 
wizard. To use an expression of Bren- 
tano’s, Spee was called upon “to stay a 
scythed chariot drawn by wild horses un- 
der the lash of a drunken driver.” ¢ He 
was prepared for his task by two years of 
such an experience as to a man of his 
sympathetic nature must have been little 
short of a living death ; and at the end of 
the two years it is not surprising that the 
authorities were glad to be quit of him. 
He had wearied them out with his cease- 
less expostulations, and his undisguised 
sympathy with their victims. He left his 
office at the age of thirty-nine, with the 
white hair of premature old age, but with 
a heart on fire with the matchless wrongs 
of which he had been perforce a help- 
less spectator. Of what these wrongs 
were he gives us several examples in his 
“ Cautio Criminalis.” To begin with: of 
the two hundred victims whom in his 
capacity of gaol chaplain he had to attend 
at the stake, there was not one, he tells us, 
of whose guilt he could convince himself, 
whilst numbers, he was assured, were 
innocent.{ One of his latest experiences 
was as follows: a young woman came to 
him from a neighboring hamlet in great 
distress because people were beginning 
to accuse her of witchcraft. But the 
worst of all her grief was this, the anxiety 
lest, confessing herself to be a witch 
whilst on the rack, she should die with a 


* Einleitung, Trutznachtigall, p. xi. 
t Ap. Diel, p. 48 
$+ Caut. Crim, rst ed., p. 116. 


Leipzig, 1879. 


Trans. Germ. 
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lie upon her lips and so peradventure lose 
her soul. As to this last trouble only is 
Fr. Spee able to give her consolation: he 
tells her that a merciful God will not reck- 
on against her what she may say in the 
stress of torture. She goes home greatly 
comforted, and in due course is racked 
and burned, but with such conspicuous 
marks of innocence that, as the authorities 
tell Spee with malicious ingenuity, if she 
had not come to Spee she might really 
have been let off. The “Cautio Crimi- 
nalis”? was completed soon after the year 
of Spee’s dismissal, 1629, and was at once 
circulated largely in manuscript. It was 
first printed in 1631 at the Protestant 
press of Rintel. Although anonymous, 
its authorship would seem to have been 
from the first an open secret. It is a col- 
lection of theses in Latin, and closely ar- 
gued, against the abuses inherent and 
accidental of the witch processes, with 
interludes of vivid description and expos- 
tulation. Its plain-speaking is simply 
tremendous. It is characteristic of the 
writer that in his hands the syllogistic 
process seems here to kindle and culmi- 
nate in fiery bursts of indignation, just 
as in his compositions on happier themes 
his prose so frequently blossoms into 
song. The soft-bearted sentimental poet, 
as the lawyers thought him, in whom the 
love of God and man was the one absorb- 
ing passion ; a man so gentle that even in 
those fierce times he was never known to 
use a harsh word even of a heretic, swept 
down upon them with falcon clutch, and, 
more dreadful still, with a voice that rang 
in the ears of men with the shrill throng- 
ing notes of his own “nightingale.” It 
was verily “ the wrath of the Lamb,” that 
last worst threat of outraged mercy. 

He paints in vivid colors the hopeless 
tangle of accusation in which the poor 
victim is involved. ‘ Gaia” (the accused) 
1s either of bad or of good repute. If the 
former, her reputation grounds a presump- 
tion of guilt, for'vices goin company. If 
the latter, there is an equivalent presump- 
tion against her, for witches are wont to 
cloak themselves under an appearance of 
virtue. Again, Gaia either manifests fear 
or she does not. If she fears, her fear 
shows that she is aware of what is in store 
for her, and is a proof of her conscious- 
ness of guilt. If she has no fear, this is 
yet another proof (ézdicium), for witches 
constantly make a lying pretence to inno- 
cence. What matters if there is a failure 
of adverse evidence! she is racked till 
she becomes her own accuser. She is 
allowed neither advocate nor the liberty 
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of self-defence, and were an advocate al- 
lowed her, no one would be found bold 
enough to face the suspicion of sorcery. 
“ And so every mouth is closed, and every 
pen paralyzed, that they neither speak 
nor write.” Even when she is permitted 
to explain, no one takes the slightest no- 
tice of her explanations. If she insists 
upon her innocence she is remanded to 
prison, where she may bethink herself 
seriously if she will still be obdurate, for 
exculpation is nothing less than obduracy. 
She is then brought back and the rack 
programme is read overto her. ‘ All this 
constitutes the first stage of her agony, 
and if she then confesses, she has con- 
fessed without the rack.” And after such 
atrial as this Gaia is without a scruple 
hurried to the stake; for, whether she 
confesses or not, her fate is sealed — she 
must die. 


Whether Gaia rolls her eyes in the agony of 
torture or keeps them fixed, either way it is a 
proof of guilt. If she rolls her eyes, why else 
does she so but to seek her (demon) paramour ? 
If her eyes are fixed, “ Look there,” they cry, 
‘‘she has found him, she recognizes him!” 
When, after repeated rackings, she holds her 
peace, when they look on her face and see her 
biting down her pain, or when she swoons, 
they proclaim that during her torments she 
laughs and sleeps; that she has obtained an 
insensibility by charms; that she is so tough 
that there is nothing for it but to burn her, 

Although the executioner is an adept in 
using his instruments to the extremest limit of 
what human sinews and joints can sustain 
without rupture and dislocation, yet the most 
skilful and experienced master fails sometimes, 
When, as sometimes happens, the accused dies 
under torture, it is said that the Devil has 
throttled her, and then forsooth the proper 
thing is done, as they phrase it, and Gaia’s 
corpse is whipped out and buried by the exe- 
cutioner at the gallows’ foot. 

But suppose Gaia does not die under tor- 
ture, and the executioner’s conscientiousness 
is such that, without fresh evidence against 
the accused, he will neither torment her any 
more, nor, without her having confessed, attach 
her to the stake, she will return to prison and 
be loaded with still heavier fetters ; and they 
will leave her a whole year in the solitude of 
her dungeon to the influences of her situation 
upon body and soul, 


The consequence being that, with the 
mental condition of the distracted prisoner 
on the one side, and the keenness of the 
judges on the other, there is in the end 
no difficulty in burning Gaia alive “on 
the best academic authority.” 

Why take all this trouble [he cries] to find 


witches and sorcerers? Believe me, and I will 
show you where for the future you may find 
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them. Quick! Catch me the very best Capu- | finds himself in opposition to authorities 
chin, the very best Jesuit, the very best priest ; | of repute, such as Sprenger and Delrio. 
fling him on the rack, and forthwith he will! He feels that the whole system, specula- 


confess. Is he stubborn? it is because he is 
protecting himself with charms ; but persevere, 
and you will break him down in theend. And 
if you want more of them, lay hold of the 


prelates, deans, and doctors of the Church. | 


I'll warrant you they will soon cor.fess. 


He complains bitterly of the ignorant, 
inexperienced priests who are sent as 
confessors ; who submit themselves only 
too readily, as he expresses it, to “the 
judge’s harness.” He bids them remem- 
ber that their office requires them, not to 
stand as a penal instrument between judge 
and criminal, but as an instrument of 
reconciliation between the criminal and 
God. He describes his horror at the 
abuse of the sacrament cf penance, when 
the priest gave out that he would hear no 
one who would not begin by confirming 
the truth of the rack-wrung deposition. 
He gives minute directions how to avoid 
the snares laid by unscrupulous judges for 
entrapping the unwary confessor into what 
might be construed into an admission of 
the guilt of his penitent. He animadverts 
on the rulers both of Church and State 
for their supineness in leaving these enor- 
mous abuses unnoticed and unredressed. 
Of the jurists he says: — 

There they sit, close to the stove, and hatch 
commentaries. They know nothing of pain, 
and yet discourse largely of the tortures to be 
inflicted on poor wretches, just as one born 
blind might compose learned dissertations on 
colors, ‘To these might well be applied the 
words of the prophet Amos: “They drink 
wine from their cups, and anoint themselves 
with the best oil, and concern themselves not 
at all for the sorrows of Joseph.” But put 
them for half or a quarter of an hour on the 
fire; how will all their mighty wisdom and 
philosophy collapse! They philosophize in a 
childish fashion upon matters of which they 
know naught.* 


One great abuse against which Fr. Spee 
had to contend — an abuse acknowledged 
as such by all respectable writers — was 
the committing persons to the rack on 
the mere rack-extorted evidence of the 
criminal. He points out that every such 
process had to be stopped abruptly, lest 
there should be no limit to the parties 
involved. But, further than this, Spee 
attacks the whole system of dadlerie, so 
far as it is founded on the untrustworthy 
evidence of the witches themselves. And 
in this as well as other points — viz., that 


| tive and practical, is treacherous and per- 
|nicious; and he will be stayed in his 
onslaught by no authority, good or bad. 
'He solemnly challenges the judges to 
show him how poor Gaia, on whatever 
| hypothesis of innocence, can possibly es- 
|cape. He divides the instigators of the 
| prosecutions into four classes: 1. Iso- 
lated, unsympathetic students, and pious 
but inexperienced religious; 2, Interested 
lawyers; 3. The ignorant and spiteful 
rabble; 4. Dabblers in witchcraft, whose 
object is to avert suspicion. The Ger- 
man world of Spee’s time had witchcraft 
|on the brain. Its barest suspicion made 
the boldest tremble, and the fear of it 
clung like a blight to all the higher devel- 
opments of life. Spee declares that many 
priests, who would otherwise have said 
mass every day, abstained from doing so, 
lest an appearance of somewhat extra 
piety should be supposed a cloak for 
witchcraft; and the veteran Tiliy, on one 
of the latest of his victorious battle-fields, 
when struck by a spent ball which bruised 
the skin without drawing blood, had to 
divert the charge of witchcraft by an ap- 
peal to other bloody wounds. 

It must not be supposed that Fr. Spee 
| did not recognize the diabolical reality of 
| many of the phenomena connected with 
| magic, and various degrees of complicity 
| therein on the part of witches. He saw, 
| however, that the remedy was infinitely 
| worse than the disease; that it was no 
| remedy, but rather the great propagator 
'of the disease—the seat of which lay 
| mainly in the imagination — by its mor- 
| bid excitation of that faculty; that its 
| method of procedure was characterized 
throughout by hideous injustice, involving 
a multitude of innocent victims for one 
guilty. He strove, therefore, to stop the 
prosecutions, to stop torture altogether; 
and, where this could not be, to limit its 
use by the most stringent conditions, se- 
curing that it should never be used more 
than once in the same case. Above all, 
he endeavored to restore the poor victims, 
whether innocent or guilty, to the com- 
munion of Christian charity, whence the 
character of witchcraft as a crimen ex- 
| ceptum had gone far to remove them, 
| even as regards their confessors. 











Be a true father [he cries to these last] and 
comforter of the afilicted ; beg the poor things 


insensibility is a sign of witchcraft — he | to give themselves wholly to you, for that you 
| will carry them in your heart. Oh, learn sym- 
| pathy with grief ; feel their sufferings as though 


* Dub. xx. 
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they were vour own. Tell them you would 
willingly give your life for them were it pos- 
sible; promise that you will never forsake 
them. Do not allow these victims to com- 
plain that they have found no consolation.* 


In the name of humanity, justice, reli- 
gion, and patriotism Fr. Spee appealed to 
his country: it was not in vain. In 
Wiirzburg the executions ceased almost 
immediately; the dukes of Brunswick fol- 
lowed the example; and before the year 
1631 was out, the Imperial Chancery took 
up the book and ordered a new edition. 
Sporadic examples of witch-burning lasted 
on far into the next century, but the tide 
was really turned. Fr. Spee’s book, how- 
ever, was not left unopposed. His prin- 
cipal and fiercest opponent was the great 
Protestant jurist and scholar, Benedict 
Carpzov, but no real head was made 
against him. Two editions appeared in 
1632; a large portion was translated into 
German in 1647; a complete German 
translation was published in 1649, a Dutch 
in 1652, a French in 1660, and another 
edition of the original Latin in 1695.t 

Spee gives an amusing story f of a sud. 
den conversion to the cause of humanity, 
very much as if he had been an eyewit- 
ness. Anyhow he pledges himself that it 
is “no fable,” as he knows both place and 
persons. Ata place in Germany, “choke 
full of ashes” from the witch-pyres, he 
tells us, a certain great prince was enter- 
taining at his table two virtuous and well- 
informed ecclesiastics. In the course of 
conversation the prince asked one of them 
what he thought of the practice they had 
been hitherto pursuing, of accepting ten 
or twelve affidavits purporting that the 
witnesses had met this or that person at 
the Sabbath, as sufficient to warrant the 
arrest and racking of the accused. He 
expressed some scruple on the point, see- 
ing that the devil is such an absolute 
master of delusion. The good father an- 
swered with the @ priori dogmatic glib- 
ness characteristic of those “ who have 
been scarcely four feet from their own 
Stoveside,” that the judge might rest quite 
satisfied with such a number of affidavits, 
since it is not possible to suppose that 
God would allow an innocent person to 
be so assailed, and that he might proceed 
without scruple to the torture. The prince 
still demurred, but the priest stuck firmly 
to his position. ‘I really feel for you, 
my father,” the prince concluded, “for 
having thus pronounced your own sen- 


* Dub. xxx. | 
t Einleitung xvii. 
+ Cautio qu. 48. 
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tence, and foregone all power of complaint 
against me for clapping you into prison, 
seeing that no less than fourteen persons 
have deposed to your having been with 
them at the Sabbath; and, that you may 
not think I am joking, you shall presently 
see the documents.” ‘And there stuck 
my fine fellow, looking like a pat of butter 
in the dog-days.” 

In November, 1628, Fr. Spee was sent 
on a mission to Peina, a Lutheran town- 
ship, which had come into the hands of 
the Archbishep of Cologne, and upon 
which he proposed to exercise the jus 
reformandi. To do the archbishop jus- 
tice, he seems to have done little in the 
way of coercion, beyond insisting upon 
orthodoxy as a qualification for the town 
council. Fr. Spee met with his usual 
success. Few, indeed, were ever found 
equal to resisting his personal address, 
Several, even of the Lutheran clergy, were 
received by him, and amongst them one 
who went by the name of * mad Sir Tyle” 
(tolle Herr Tyle,) a very worthy fellow, 
who became quite devoted to the Jesuit. 
Twenty-three of the neighboring villages, 
and subsequently the town itself, em- 
braced the Catholic faith. One incident 
in connection with this mission deserves 
to be minutely recorded. 

On Sunday morning (April 29, 1629) 
Spee had to ride to the neighboring vil- 
lage of Woltorp, where he was to say 
mass. He rode alone, and his way lay 
over a wild piece of moorland interspersed 
with pine woods, when he was suddenly 
encountered by another rider. This man 
was a fanatical Lutheran, who, irritated by 
Spee’s successes, was determined to bring 
them on the spot toa violent conclusion. 
He began by giving Fr. Spee a piece of 
his mind, and the missionary, seeing what 
was coming, invoked our Lady and St. 
Ignatius, and clapped spurs to his horse 
in a bold attempt to push past. The ruf- 
fian fired, and though the bullet seems 
to have gone wide of its mark, for some 
reason or other, Fr. Spee’s horse fell. He 
managed, however, to get his beast on its 
legs, and, escaping a second bullet, dashed 
on for the village. The assassin, finding 
the pace too quick for a steady aim, drew 
his sword, and, as they got into the open, 
managed to ride into Fr. Spee, and deal 
him some severe cuts over the head. Still 
he sat upright, and his horse kept his 
pace, and in a few minutes the assassin 
was distanced, and Fr. Spee rode into the 
market-place of Woltorp, his face stream- 
ing with blood from six wounds on the 
head and two on the left shoulder. There 
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he was met by his faithful Herr Tyle, who 
wept and bemoaned himself at the sight, 
swearing tooa little, gently. Spee quieted 
him, and begged for some warm water at 
once to wash his wounds, in order that he 
might begin the mass. The worthy man, 
however, who knew something of what 
appertained to flesh-wounds, went off, 
shaking his head. He soon returned 
bringing with him cold water, lint, and 
fresh eggs, and with the remark, * Warm 
water, my father, is no good ; cold is what 
you want,” he proceeded to dress the 
wounds. He cut away the flaps of scalp- 
skin that were hanging over his patient’s 
face, washed the wounds, and bound up 
his head in a sort of plaster made of the 
eggs. Although Spee was suffering ago- 
nies, he insisted, in spite of the tearful 
protestations of his congregation, upon 
entering the church and beginning the 
service. He got as far as the Gospel, 
that of the good shepherd and the hire- 
ling, which he read to the people, and then 
said: “*My dearest children, judge for 
yourselves whether I am a good shepherd 
or a hireling. I bear the insignia of a 
true and loving shepherd upon brow and 
shoulder.” He wished to continue, but 
his strength failed him, and he had to lean 
against the chancel rail. He soon recov- 
ered, and after praying for his assassin, 
insisted upon their singing the hymn 
“Great God, we praise thee,” but the 
only response was loud weeping. Then 
Spee cried to the sacristan, “ Sing away! 
when are you going to begin? Sing with 
a will!” and though he fainted, and had 
to be carried out, the congregation, anx- 
ious to fulfil the last command of their 
good shepherd, sang the hymn through, 
which was broken by their lamentations 
and sobs. 

When Spee came to himself he was 
taken back to Peina. They had to tie 
him on his horse, and the faithful Herr 
Tyle, armed with blunderbuss and sword, 
held the bridle. He was accompanied the 
best part of the way by the entire popula- 
tion. Nothing could exceed the sorrow 
and affection with which he was received 
by the people of Peina, who vied with 
each other for his proper nursing and at- 
tendance. However, feeling that he was 
in a most precarious state, and anxious to 
die, if so it was to be, amongst his breth- 
ren, he got himself removed to the Jesuit 
house at Hildesheim, where he lay for 
eleven weeks at the point of death. As 
soon as he was sufficiently recovered, he 
hurried back to Peina, and completed his 
work of reconciliation in September, 1629. 
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His semi-martyrdom had made his influ- 
ence in all that neighborhood irresistible. 
Perhaps we may best realize the singular 
power of his peculiar reputation from the 
fact that the monks of the great Benedic- 
tine Abbey of Corvy, which had fallen at 
that time into a state of great relaxation, 
invited Fr. Spee to their assistance, went 
through the exercises of St. Ignatius un- 
der him, and became thoroughly reformed. 
He had indeed learned the whole art of 
the Good Samaritan —the .oil and the 
wine and the bandages—in the witch- 
prisons of Wiirzburg, and the most sensi- 
tive felt that they could trust their sorest 
wounds to his handling. 

Towards the close of the same year Fr. 
Spee was sent by his superiors to the 
old Abbey of Falkenhagen, not far from 
Corvy, which, having been long deserted 
by its monks, had been made over some 
years before to the Jesuits. To this peace- 
ful spot, amongst woods and mountains, 
Spee retired, under orders to rest and re- 
cruit his strength ; and it was during this 
year of leisure that he is thought to have 
composed the greater part of the poems 
which form the volume entitled “ Die 
Trutznachtigall.” However this may be, 
we know that here he put the finishing 
touches to his “* Cautio ” before he let it es- 
cape from his hands into those of the enter- 
prising friend who got it printed, and that 
with this period of his life are associated 
the poems which have made Fr. Spee one 
of the literary celebrities of his country. 

Jesuits are apt to resist the dolce far 
niente, even when it is prescribed them 
under obedience, and something in the 
shape of missionary work was a necessity 
of Spee’s life, which no form of literature 
could supply. This he satisfied by look- 
ing up and consoling every afflicted per- 
son in his thinly populated neighborhood. 
He has let us into the secret of his un- 
rest: — 

When, on a fair morning, I was considering 
the sufferings of Christ, and weeping sore 
with compassion, I asked my Lord which word 
out of His whole Passion ought to move me 
the most strongly; He answered “ That little 
word I THIRST, for it transpierces body and 
soul; for not only in My flesh, but inwardly 
in My soul, I have thirsted for the salvation 
of men.” 


The “ Trutznachtigall ” is itself an out- 
come of a twofold thirst for the enjoyment 
of God and the salvation of man. The 
poet has, indeed, sung with his breast 


| against a thorn, yet with such music and 
| delicacy of expression, and with such a 
| Strong lyric cry, that even men to whom 
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his subject matter was least congenial 
have recognized perforce in his “ melodi- 
ous tears ” a genuine expression of love, 
a love stronger than death and hell. 

“ Trutznachtigall ” may be translated 
“ Vie-nightingale,” or “a rival of the 
nightingale;” for the poet would fain vie 
with the nightingale in his praises of the 
Creator. The notion of such competition 
between bard and nightingale is a very 
common one in the Middle Ages. Albert 
the Great testifies,* * Of this bird I have 
myself experienced, that it flieth towards 
those who sing, if they are singing well, 
and the while they sing listens attentively, 
but afterwards, as though striving for vic- 
tory, repeateth the song and answereth.” t¢ 

If ever there was a spontaneous volume 
of poems, it is the “ Trutznachtigall,” and 
the author’s grave little introduction, 
which might have been written by a 
schoolmaster editing a volume of selec- 
tions, has a most quaint effect. It is 
characteristic of the Jesuit, who must 
needs give a quite rational account of his 
every action. Now and again we catch the 
poet’s natural voice, as here: “ Je anders 
nichts allhier gesucht noch begebret wird, 
als-dasz Gott auch in teutscher Sprach 
seine Poeten hatte.” However, his dainty 
choice of words, though not excluding 


many a quaint provincialism, and the per- 
fection of his rhythmical technique and 
accentuation, which marked a new phase 
in the poetical development of the Ger- 
man language, certainly justify his presen- 
tation of his poems as a contribution to 
the educational work to which his order 


had devoted itself. The following stanzas 
from his * Eingang,” which I have ven- 
tured to translate in the same metre, rep- 
resent perfectly the general scope and 
character of his themes: — 


Vie-nightingale we turn it, 
Wounded of Love’s sweet dart ; 
So shrewdly doth Love burn it 
That none may heal its smart ; 
Gold, pomp, all earthly guerdon, 
Life, joy it doth despise, 
Counts all but God a burden, 
Seeks God the only prize. 


Ever it chimes to mortals 
Of God and God's dear Son, 
Ever at heaven’s portals 
Pours all its notes in one; 
From tree to tree it springeth, 
It floats o’er hill and dale, 
In field and forest singeth, 
To count its notes we fail. 
* De Animal, Lib. 23. 
t See, too, the ** Philomena” of John of Hoveden, 
commonly attributed to St. Bonaventure. Ford’s ** Mu- 
sic’s First Martyr,’ and Crashaw’s ** Music’s Duel.” 





Full many a journey makes it, 
Of its home sky bereft, 
An olive garden takes it, 
It mourns in hollow cleft ; 
Anon with joy it singeth, 
Vie with the lark it will, 
And praising God upwingeth 
Full many a holy hill. 


Above the meads it hovers, 
It is of shepherds seen, 
Where Kedron it discovers 
Among the pastures green ; 
It frames a pretty battle 
Of verselets in its song, 
And pipes of shepherd’s prattle, 
And sits the sheep among. 


Nor longer there it bideth, 
But lifts it high in air, 

Through empty spaces glideth 
On weary pinions fair ; 

On the Great Tree then lights it, 
High on the Place of Skulls, 
Whence nothing now affrights it, 

Where naught its passion dulls. 


The poems may be divided into hymns 
to the Creator on such themes as are sug- 
gested by the different verses of the 
“ Benedicite ;” elegies on the Passion and 
subjects connected therewith. Here the 
poet sometimes adopts the form of shep- 
herd dialogues after the model of Virgil’s 
Eclogues, and colloquies of the soul with 
the Divine Spouse. Besides these, there 
is what may be called a ballad of St. 
Francis Xavier, and two dogmatic hymns, 
one on the Trinity, the other on Corpus 
Christi, these latter resembling in the 
closeness of their dogmatic texture the 
“Pange, Lingua,” or the “ Lauda, Sion.” 
The eclogues are generally supposed to 
be the least successful of Spee’s efforts ; 
they are certainly the least congenial to 
any subsequent phase of taste. The most 
successful are those which are most direct 
and lyric in their character. 

To Fr. Spee the whole of creation was 
a vast instrument ever resounding the 
praises of its Creator. Nature presented 
him with an endless pleasure-garden, the 
delights of which he keenly appreciated ; 
but through its green lawns was ever 
flowing “the brook Kedron,” the stream 
of the Passion, and its most delicate beau- 
ties were ever ministering in the poet’s 
mind to the solemn scenes of Olivet and 
Calvary, and were enhanced tenfold by 
their service. 

Flowers and fruits are ever a delight to 
him, and he heaps together the tender 
country names of flowers —often poems 
themselves — with the fervor and profu- 


| sion of an Elizabethan poet (Poem 22): — 
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Ei da, du giilden Kaiserskron, 
Aus vie! n auserkoren, 
Auch Tausendschén und Widerton, 
Nasturz und Rittersporen, 
Jelangerlieber, Sonnenthau, 
Basilien, Brunellen, 
Agleyen auch und Barenklau, 
Dann Mohnsam, Glock, und Schellen.* 


He pictures fruit as a “children’s 
dream,” black cherries, and peaches “ wan 
as sallow death.” I confess he had suited 
our taste better had he stayed his meta- 
phor with the Laureate’s “apples wan 
with ripeness,” and let the image of death 
alone; however, it was hardly an ungra- 
cious imagetohim. In his tenderness for 
birds, ‘das Federbiischlein zart,” one is 
reminded of Blake’s “Songs of Inno- 
cence,” and he hangs over their nests, 
* Kinderbettlein,” like a mother over her 
baby’s cot. His twentieth poem is ahymn 
in which he and the birds, his “ winged 
psalteries,” form the choir. Of course 
the nightingale is his choragus ;: — 


O Nachtigall, du schéne, 
Verdienest rechter Weis, 

Man dich fiirnehmlich kréne, 
Mit héchstem Ehrenpreis, 

Wie magst es je doch machen, 
So sauber, glatt, und rund ? 

Das Herzlein dir mécht krachen, 
Fiircht ich, wanns geht so bunt.t 


In Poem 5 he teaches the nightingale 
the Holy Name: — 


Ach ruf und ruf, o Schwester zart, 
Mein Jesum zu mir lade, 
Mir treulich helf zu dieser Fahrt, 
Dann ich in Zahren bade. 
O Schwester mein, 
Sing siisz und rein: 
Ruf meinen Schatz mit Namen ; 
Dann kurz, dann Jang, 
Zieh deinen Klang: 
All Noten greif zusammen ! f 


* Ho there! thou golden Cesar’ s-crown, 
Chosen from out so many, 
And amaranth and maidenhair, 
With knightspur and nasturtium, 
With honeysuckle and sundew, 
And brownwort and sweet-basil, 
Acanthus too and columbine, 
Poppies, bluebeils, and harebells. 


t O nightingale beloved, 

Thou servest in right wise, 

And so they crown thee foremost, 
As for the highest prize. 

Those notes how couldst thou utter, 
So clear and smooth and round? 

Thy small heart must be bursting, 
I fear, so quick the sound. 


¢ Ah! call and call, my sister dear, 
My Jesus bring unto me; 
True help in this my need afford, 
For I in tears am drowning ; 
O sister mine, 
Sing sweet and fine, 
My Treasure for me naming; 
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The nightingale vies with her echo in this 
holy contest till “her high heart breaks,” 
and “ the golden lamp is extinguished by 
the strong gale’’ of song. But the last 
note is a sigh so subtle that no echo can 
repeat it, and the poet lays the crown of 
victory upon her corpse, and goes his way 
with the wish that he may inherit her 
voice and her fortune. 

In Poem 13, “a picture (Comterfez) of 
man’s life,” the lovely flower which must 
die before nightfall is dwelt upon with a 
tenderness which the type appropriates as 
well as the antitype: — 


Da gund es lieblich blicken, 
Gab auch so siiszen Ruch, 

Ein’ Kranken mochts erquicken, 
So lag im letzten Zug, 

Ein Liiftlein lind von Athem, 
Riihrt an das Bliimelein : 

Da schwebts, als an ein’ Faden 
Gebundens Vogelein.* 


And the lamentation is for both : — 


Die Seel hats auf der Zungen, 
Allweil wirds blasen aus ; 

Nun musz es sein gerungen 
Mit Tod und letztem Strausz, 

O weh der kurzen Stunden! 
O weh, da schlaft es ein! 

Jetzt, jetzt ist schon verschwunden 
Mein zartes Blumelein.t 


In the “ Goldnes Tugendbuch,” of which 
I shall speak more particularly hereafter, 
and which contains an earlier version of 
many of the poems of the “ Trutznachti- 
gall,” the version of the “ Conterfei” has 
some beautiful touches of its own, 4g., 
v.4:— 


So selig auf dem Stiele 

Schwankt bliihend hin und her, 
Als ob mit Engeln spiele, 

Als ob kein Tod mehr war.} 


Now quick, now long, 
Wind out thy song, 
And bind all tones together. 


* So daintily it glitters, 
Gives forth so sweet a breath, 
The sick it might eniiven, 
Though lying sick to death; 
A zephyr gently playing 
Uplifts the flower’s head, 
Which to and fro is swaying 
Like bird in slender thread. 


¢ Lips scarce the soul restraining 
To breathe it forth are due, 
And now is nought remaining 
3ut death and death’s last strew. 
Woe for life’s short abiding, 
Woe for sleep’s final hour, 
That now is wholly hiding 
My little gentle flower! 


+ It on its stem’s upstaying, 
Swings blushing here and there, 
As though with angels playing, 
As though no death there were. 
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And (v. 6) we have the agreement of child- 
hood and old age in their estimate of 
flowers : — 


All Schénheit musz hier weichen, 
Spricht Greis und Kind zu dir.* 


In the * Spiegel der Liebe” (n. 11), the 
longest of all Spee’s poems, he dwells 
upon the grief of Magdalene over the 
emptytomb. Amid a certain monotony of 
sighs and tears, there is a finely individ- 
ualized pathos in her cry that that * better 
part” which her Master had promised 
should not be taken from her is now indeed 
lost. Very naively quaint and true is the 
small account she makes of the two an- 
gels: — 

Ach nit, nit euch, ihr Knaben, 
Ihr Jiingling, fliigelreich, 

Ach euch will sie nit haben : 
Weicht ab von dannen gleich.t 


They almost annoy her, as possibly hiding 
what might yet be there. The self-for- 
getful audacity of love expressed in the 
“ Tell me where thou hast laid him, and I 
will take him away,” is made the theme 
of powerful amplification ; and the * WGrt- 
lein Maria,” which tells all, is “the little 
spark” of such a fire of joy that all ex- 
pression fails. 

By far the most powerful of the Good 
Shepherd poems appears in the “ Tugend- 
buch” (p. 121)$ A shepherd boy will 
not return to his father’s house without 
his sheep, lost in the wild night; his 
shepherd cry, “Schaflein, Schaflein, du 
liebstes Schaflein mein,” melts into the 
“seven words” on the cross, which he 
ascends in order that he may be heard the 
further, and so draw the wanderer to him- 
self. With this most characteristic poem 
we may compare, by way of contrast, n. 
42, ** Ecce Homo,” in which the intensest 
feeling finds expression in Scriptural and 
dogmatic forms (v. 3): — 


Schau den Menschen, den die Liebe 
Viel zu stark am Herzen brann ! 

Sie von Himmel ihn vertriebe, 
Nacket er zur Erde rann. 

Er zum Menschen unverdrossen 
Sprang von seinem giilden Saal ; 

Ihn die Menschen gar verstoszen, 
Hassen, meiden iiberall.§ 


* All beauty here is vanquished, 
Quoth the old man and the child. 
t Ah no, not you, ye pages, 
With youth and wings and all, 
Get out there from before me, 
I’]l not have you at ail. 
+ What does duty for it in the ** Trutznachtigall” is 
altogether inferior. 


§ “See the Man” in whom love kindled 
In His heart so strong a flame, 





The most famous of all his poems is 
n. 21, a hymn to the Creator. Of the 
eighteen stanzas I give the third and the 
last as specimens : — 


In etlich tausend Jahren, 
Viel tausend Sternen klar, 
Kein Hirlein sich verfahren, 
Gehn richtig immerdar. 
Wer deutet ihn die Straszen, 
Wer zeiget ihn die Weg, 
Dasz sie nit unterlassen 
Zu finden ihre Steg ? 
O Mensch, ermesz im Herzen dein 
Wie Wunder musz der Schépfer sein! 
O Schénheit der Naturen, 
O Wunderlieblichkeit, 
O Zahl der Creaturen, 
Wie streckest dich so weit ! 
Und wer dann wollt nit merken 
Des Schopfers Herrlichkeit, 
Und ihn in seinen Werken 
Erspiiren jeder Zeit ? 
O Mensch, ermesz im Herzen dein 
Wie Wunder musz der Schépfer sein ! * 


One is reminded of Addison’s famous 
lines: — 
Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale ; 


and Thackeray’s commentary : — 


It seems to me those verses shine like stars. 
They shine out of a great deep calm. When 
he turns to Heaven a sabbath comes over that 
man’s mind, and his face lights up with a joy 
of thanks and prayers. 


See especially v.2: — 


Des Tags bis auf den Abend 
Die Sonn gar freundlich lacht, 
Zu Nacht der Mond, Gott lobend, 
Fiihrt auf die Sternen Wacht.t 


That, His heaven all forsaken, 
Naked unto earth he came; 

Into manhood undisdaining 
Sprang He from His golden state, 
nd by man is still rejected, 
Still pursued with scorn and hate. 


* Through many thousand cycles, 
How many stars so bright 
Have not one hair’s bre adth wandered, 
Have gone forever right! 
Who pointed out their courses, 

Who marked them out their way, 
Which never more may fail them, 
From which they never stray? 
Think, man, within this heart of thine, 

How must the great Creator shine! 
* . ° ee fe 
O comeliness of nature, 
O wondrous loveliness, 
O wide-spread world of creatures, 
In numbers numberiess! 
Who then can fail to notice 
The Maker’s master-hand, 
And trace Him in his working 
In sea and sky and land ? 
Think, man, within this heart of thine, 
How must the great Creator shine! 
t From morning until evening 
The friendiy sun laughs bland; 
At night the moon, God praising, 
Leads up the starry band. 
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When we compare, as Englishmen will 
be apt to do, Fr. Spee’s poetical work with 
that of English devotional poets of the 
same date, of Crashaw and Herbert and 
the earlier Southwell, we are struck with 
the comparative absence of verbal con- 
ceits inthe German poet. There are very 
few of those “quaint enameled eyes” 
which form the beauty and the bane of so 
much contemporary English work. There 
is none of that tossing as it were of a 
thought from hand to hand in which 
Herbert so delights, and in which he is 
often so delightful. There is none of 
Southwell’s sententious chewing the cud 
of a pleasant or a melancholy fancy. 
Spee’s lyric movement is too direct and 
vehement for any such recovery. He 
flings his flowers, as flowers are flung, in 
a procession, before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, carelessly and without any tender 
unwillingness to let go. In the childlike, 
direct vehemence of his devotional ex- 
pression he resembles Crashaw far more 
than he does his fellow-Jesuit Southwell. 
But Crashaw is full of such conceits as 1 
can recall but one of in Spee — viz., where 
the latter asks St. Joseph to mix roses 
with the fodder of the ox and the ass in 
order to sweeten the breath with which 
they warm their shivering Saviour. Pas- 
sionate iteration is frequent enough in 
Spee, but we never meet with the epi- 
grammatic word-play suggestive of self- 
complacency in one’s own ingenuity. He 
sang with his breast against a thorn, and 
yet, as Vilmar well remarks, there is 
something playful in the tone in which his 
love of external nature finds expression 
which recalls the ancient Minnesingers. 
It may be, as some critics have remarked, 
that dawn and night with their white and 
rosy lights and brown shadows, have a 
rather too conventional apparatus of epi- 
thet. They are to him in some degree 
classical personages; but his birds, and 
flowers, and his “little brooks that wres- 
tle with the stones,” are always delicious 
realities. 

The rhythmical perfection of his verse 
is admitted by all his German critics to 
be unique, or all but unique, in his cen- 
tury; and English readers who recollect 
that German literature is considerably 
junior to their own can hardly fail to 
be astonished at Spee’s very modern 
music. 

I have already referred to the third 
of Spee’s works, the “Goldnes Tugend- 
buch.” It was first published at the 
same time as the “ Trutznachtigall,” in 
1649, fourteen years after the author’s 





death ; but in composition it must have 
somewhat preceded it, as it contains many 
of the poems in an unmistakably earlier 
form interwoven in its prose. It is a col- 
lection of exercises, a good deal of it in 
the form of a dialogue between priest and 
penitent, on the theological virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity, and is thus di- 
vided intothree parts. The first contains 
exercises of faith on the articles of the 
creed, in which each apostle appears 
chaunting his article from a golden throne, 
in spite of the clamors of a gainsaying 
crowd; on the narratives of Holy Writ; 
on the acts of the martyrs; and on a vari- 
ety of other motives tending to the 
strengthening of faith. In the second 
section, on hope, all the difficulties and 
temptations against that virtue are dis- 
counted, and every motive for trust in 
God’s mercy enforced by example and 
parable. In the third, charity, are innu- 
merable exercises of love, practice here 
rather predominating over exhortation, 
the latter having been mainly achieved in 
the preceding sections —z.¢., we have va- 
rious ways of hearing mass, and a practice 
for “ praying always.” The characteristic 
nature of the book is the marvellous en- 
ergy with which it constrains every vocal 
prayer to minister to mental prayer of the 
highest and intensest order; a process in 
some sort imaged by the kindling prose 
which culminates in poetry. 

Leibnitz, in a letter quoted by Fr. Diel 
(p. 89), expresses his boundless admiration 
for this work, although he does not care 
for the verses: “I am fallen strangely in 
love with it for the beautiful deep thoughts 
it expresses so well, and which are calcu- 
lated to touch the souls even of the basest 
and most world-engulphed.” If any one 
shares M. Renan’s ambition to be the 
author of a new prayer-book, not so much 
with a view to its use by “ dainty fingers,” 
as for the comfort of weary hearts, he 
could hardly do better than put the “ Gold- 
nes Tugendbuch ” under requisition. One 
passage I shall allow myself to quote; it 
is from the first chapter of the section on 
hope. Those who recollect Fr. Spee’s 
experience in the witch-prisons will at 
once understand the field in which its 
lessons were learned and applied: — 


Qu. 1.— Tell me honestly and from the bot- 
tom of thy heart, my child; if thou hadst all 
thy sins which thou hast committed from thy 
childhood’s days even unto this hour upon thy 
conscience, and now presently before thou 
leavest this room must needs die and appear 
before the strict tribunal of God, and there 
receive the incontestable sentence under which 
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thou must abide for all eternity, how would it 
be with thee for courage? Wouldst thou 
despair of God’s mercy, or whither wouldst 
thou betake’ thee? Bethink thee awhile, and 
then answer me what thou wouldst do. 

Ans. — Oh no, I would not despair, I would 
still hope God would be merciful to me. I 
would hope that the dear Blood of Jesus 
Christ would not allow me to perish everlast 
ingly. I would hope that if I cried right out 
of my deep misery to God, and right inwardly 
from the love of God, He would have compas- 
sion upon all my sins and would hearken unto 


me. 

Oh God! as much and a great deal more I 
hope from Thy tender mercy, and this hope 
shall not be borne from my heart forever. 
For I know Thee already much too well, O 
Jesus, Thou meekest of all, and I know that 
Thy love for Thy poor children is much too 
great. Thou hast let Thyself go in the way of 
expenditure on our behalf too far, and now 
Thou canst not with all Thy Almightiness 
even once come to this, that Thou shouldst 
thrust out one single right penitent sinner from 
before the mercy-seat of Thine everlasting 
Goodness, and why then should I despair ? 
Ah me! ah me! if all the sinners of the whole 
world did but know Thee aright, how it would 
grieve them that they had ever angered a Mas- 
ter so unspeakably gentle. Ah, my Jesus! 

Qu. 2 — But how would it be, my child, if 
thy whole life long thou hadst done no good 
thing, but on the other hand hadst upon thy 
conscience all the sins that had been com- 
mitted from the beginning of the world by 
evil spirits and men, wouldst thou not then 
despair? Bethink thee and give me an an- 
swer, 

Ans. —I would not despair. 

Qu, 3.— But if being in such a state of sin 
thou of a sudden camest into an assured dan- 
ger of death; for instance, if midmost a fierce 
sea thou wert suffering shipwreck, what think- 
est thou, how wouldst thou abide it? Set it 
before thine eyes in a right lively manner, 
and tell me what thou thinkest. The ship is 
sinking, the storm hath the upper hand. 
There is no help for thee, there is no creature 
that can deliver thee, down thou must go, 
There is no priest far or near; the abyss 
awaits thee and Hell, and now, even now, thou 
art to be lost for all eternity: art thou not yet 
of a mind that thou wouldst despair ? 

Ans. — No, no, I would not despair, [ would 
from the bottom of my heart cry unto God. I 
would present before Him the precious Blood 
of Jesus Christ, I would wholly hope and trust 
that He would nevertheless help me, and woul: 
in a moment have compassion upon my miser- 
able sins, if only I would love Him above all 
things. He could not refuse to pardon me 
again. He would give way in my regard to 
His unspeakable tender mercy, and in such a 
hope I would fearlessly let myself slip into that 
sea, as though I were sinking into His arms, 
For He is everywhere, and nowhere can one 
escape Him (Ps. cxxxviii.) ; and where He is, 
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there is His tender mercy, and this too is in- 
finitely great. Ah, my God! 

Qu. 4. — Thou hast answered right well, and 
done true honor to the Most High Majesty of 
God in that thou hast attained to so noble a 
conception of His goodness, Now, then, I 
must know something further. In case the 
Lord God because of thy sins should afflict 
thee with a loathsome disease, even as He did 
the godless Antiochus, as we read in Holy 
Writ (2 Maccab. 9), and no one should be able 
to abide thee on account of the frightful stench 
and infection ; if even thy friends and relations 
had thrust thee forth from the house, and thou 
must needs lie without, to die like a beast, 
deprived of all human comfort and assistance ; 
and even when thou didst have a priest sent 
for, he should flee away from thee, crying out 
that thou wert already lost, that God had 
already cast thee away, and thou must be 
damned forever: oh say what wouldst thou 
then do— wouldst thou not at length despair ? 

Ans.— Yet would I not despair, O Thou 
my God! 

Qu. 5. — But when now further thy strength 
altogether fails thee, thine eyes are darkened, 
thy hearing gone, thy tongue paralyzed, thy 
breath choked, and now, even now, thou must 
die; and thereupon a vast number of evil 
spirits gather round thee, shrieking out in 
monstrous fashion that thou must come forth 
and be delivered over to them for all eternity, 
wouldst thou not then despair ? 

Ans. —I would certainly even then not de- 
spair: God could in a moment still deliver 
me. 

Qu. 6.— If, when in these straits, thou 
shouldst cry to all the blessed in heaven, and 
if they should all answer thee with one voice, 
that they could not help thee, that it was too 
late, and that God had already cast thee off 
forever, wouldst thou not then despair ? 

Ans. — No, I would not yet despair, O God, 
O God! 

Qu. 7.— But if the Mother of God herself 
should give thee a like answer, would not then 
all thy courage fail ? 

Ans.—No, not at all; so long as I had 
breath I would evermore hope. 

Qu. 8.— But if Christ appeared to thee, and 
declared that His precious Blood would no 
more avail for thee with His Heavenly Father, 
and thou must therefore be damned, wouldst 
thou have any power then of hoping ? 

Ans. — As long as I lived I would hope, for 
so long I should always be able to reconcile 
myself with God (Job xxxi.). His fatherly 
and motherly heart is so endlessly tender that 
it would, as it were, break and fly asunder 
whenever a sinner with a really true and pure 
contrition and sorrow should come in contact 
with it; wherefore I would never give myself 
up for lost : I would hope, yea, I would hope. 

Qu. 9.— But how! would you not believe 
Christ? Could He by any possibility tell you 
alie? You must now infallibly despair. 

Ans. — No, no, of a surety no. So long as 
I should have breath I would not despair of 
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His mercy. For even if God Himself should 
say that He would damn me, that I should 
never be admitted to pardon, that would-all be 
on the understanding that as long as I lived I 
did not convert myself to Him (Job xxxi ). 
Therefore I will never give myself up for lost, 


but bewail my sins and creep back with the- 


Prodigal Son (Luke xv). Out of the abyss of 
His mercy would He then receive me back as 
He did the Ninevites and others upon whom 
He had already spoken the sentence of death, 
and yet admitted them again to pardon. O 
God, my God! O God, kinder than all others, 
Thou art a God so full of compassion that 
even when Thou settest thyself against me, 
and wouldst pour out all thy Almightiness with 
infinite wrath upon me, I would never despair 
of Thy mercy. I know Thee much too well, 
for all Thy ways are Truth and Mercy. Thy 
Father’s heart is much too soft ; Thy compas- 
sion is far too great; Thou canst not contra- 
dict Thyself; Thou hast long ago declared 
that Thou wouldst show mercy to all who 
should be converted to Thee. Now it is im- 
possible that thou shouldst gainsay Thyself, 
and so I cannot despair. Accursed be the 
man who hopeth not in Thee. In Thee, O 
Lord, have I hoped, let me not be confounded 
forever (Ps, xxiv.). 


Was ever more generous wine poured 
from the flask of the Good Samaritan? 
All through the book one feels that the 
writer is staunching wounds, not merely 
meditating, exhorting, or poetizing. I can 
recall, besides the book of Job, but two 
works which produce this same effect of 
tender realism: Savonarola’s “* Commen- 
tary on the Miserere Psalm,” composed 
for his own comfort during the last days 
of his imprisonment, and“ The Sufferings 
of Christ,” by Fr. Thomas, the Augus- 
tinian, a collection of meditations on “the 
Passion wherewith he kept alive the faith 
and hope of his feliow-captives in a Mos- 
lem prison. 

In 1631 the troops of Gustavus Adol- 
phus overran a great portion of the 
Rhineland, and Fr. Spee had to leave 
his pleasant retreat at Falkenhagen for 

‘ Cologne, where we find him professing 
moral theology in the year 1631 and 1632. 
During that time he had as his pupil the 
famous Busembaum (reputed the fountain- 
head of modern Probabilism), who always 
spoke of his master with enthusiastic ad- 
miration, and regretted exceedingly that 
nothing of his moral theology course had 
been published. 

During his brief residence in Cologne, 
in addition to his professional duties, Fr. 
Spee worked very hard in the confes- 
sional, having a great number of penitents ; 
and many conversions both from heresy 
aod ill life were due to his efforts. 





Amongst the latter we are told of a cer- 
tain grand lady who was wholly given 
up to gaieties of a very questionable sort, 
and exercised a very bad influence in the 
neighborhood. She was very beautiful, 
and it was the fashion amongst the young 
men of the place to entertain her with 
nightly serenades beneath her window. 
Now Fr. Spee was a skilful musician and 
choir-master, as well as a poet, and had 
set many of his verses to music. So one 
night he sent his choir to the lady’s win- 
dow, and there they made such excellent 
mus c concerning the love belonging to 
heavenly things, and Fr. Spee’s spirit in 
words and melody so wrought with her, 
that, altogether forsaking her former life, 
she thenceforward gave great edification 
to the whole town. 

We hardly know the occasion of Spee’s 
next and last removal, but in 1633 he left 
Cologne for the Jesuit house at Tréves, 
where he had made his novitiate, and 
where his brief but ardent course was to 
terminate. His health had been very deli- 
cate ever since the attempt upon his life 
which had so nearly proved successful, but 
nothing could moderate his zeal for work. 
He went on for the next two years doing 
parochial work, and revising his “ Trutz- 
nachtigall ;” and it looked as if this heroic 
life would end in a quiet, prosaic wearing 
out; but this was not to be. 

In August of the year 1633 Tréves had 
been delivered over by its governor to the 
French, and the Jesuits, who were strong 
Imperialists, had had their schools closed. 
They were still holding on in a small way 
as parish priests in their Church of St. 
Simeon at the Porta Nigra, when, in the 
beginning of 1635, the government issued 
a cecree for their expulsion, which was to 
be carried into effect on the 27th of the 
ensuing March. It was the night between 
the 25th and the 26th of March when the 
Imperialist Graf von Rettberg, at the 
head of twelve hundred men, managed to 
effect an entrance, and, after some “eight 
hours of desperate street fighting, found 
himself master of the town. During all 
this time Fr. Spee was busy among the 
combatants, doing important service to 
friend and foe, carrying the wounded on 
his shoulders into safe corners where he 
slaked their thirst, dressed their wounds, 
and, where it was needed, gave them the 
last sacraments. Five hundred French- 
men were slain, and as many more, with 
their leader, were taken prisoners. As 
soon as the battle was over, Fr. Spee 
hastened to Von Rettberg and prevailed 
upon him — Heaven knows how, except 
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that Spee was not an easy man to refuse 
—to grant all the prisoners their liberty. 
Within a month of the capture of Tréves 
Fr. Spee had the consolation of seeing all 
the prisoners who were fit to travel well 


supplied with clothes and money by his- 


charity, and ex route for their homes. 
Many, however, of the wounded of both 
sides still lay in hospital, where a pesti- 
lence soon added to the difficulty of the 
situation. There it was that Fr. Spee at 
once established himself as confessor, 
nurse, physician, and general servant, and 
there he met with his reward; they brought 
him home to die. He died surrounded 
by his brethren on the 7th of August, 
1635, with no last words that have come 
down to us, but “full of hope and happy.” 
He lies in the crypt of St. Simeon’s 
Church at Tréves, and his epitaph says as 
much and no more: “ Hier liegt Frieder- 
ich Spee.” 

If my readers in any degree share my 
feeling for this man of love and song and 
suffering, they will not fail to rejoice that 
this last phase of his life —a public life 
of something less than ten years —ends 
with so true a cadence. 


Requiem pro anima tali non cantamus, 
Immo est introitus missz ** Gaudeamus,” 
Quia si pro martyre Deum exoramus, 

Ut Decretum loquitur, Sancto derogamus, 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF, 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


AFTER this, for about a fortnight, Cap- 
tain Gaunt was very often visible in Eaton 
Square. He dined next evening with 
Lady Markham and Frances; Sir Thomas, 
who scarcely counted, he was so often 
there, being the other convive. Sir 
Thomas was a man who had a great 
devotion for Lady Markham, and a very 
distant link of cousinship, which, or some- 
thing in themselves which made that 
impossible, had silenced any remark of 
gossip, much less scandal, upon their 
friendship. He came in to luncheon 
whenever it pleased him; he dined there 
— when he was not dining anywhere else. 
But as both he and Lady Markham had 
many engagements, this was not too often 
the case, though there was rarely an even- 
ing, if the ladies were at home, when Sir 
Thomas did not “look in.” His intimacy 
was like that of a brother in the cheerful, 
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easy house. The cheerful compa 
friendliness, the soothing atmosphe 
feminine sympathy around him; and un- 
derneath all the foolish hope, more sweet 
than anything else, that a certain relenting 
on the part of Constance must be under- 
neath, took away the gloom and dejection, 
in great part at least, from the young sol- 
dier’s looks. He exerted himself to 
please the people who were so kind to 
him, and his melancholy smile had begun 
to brighten into something more natural. 
Frances for her part thought him a very 
delightful addition to the party. She 
looked at him across the table almost with 
the pride which a sister might have felt 
when he made a good appearance and did 
himself credit. He seemed to belong to 
her more or less, to reflect upon her the 
credit which he gained. It showed that 
her friends after all were worth thinking 
of, that they were not unworthy of the ad- 
miration she had for them, that they were 
able to hold their own in what the people 
here called society and the world. She 
raised her little animated face to young 
Gaunt, was the first to see what he meant, 
unconsciously interpreted or explained 
for him when he was hazy, and beamed 
with delight when Lady Markham was in- 
terested and amused. Poor Frances was 
not always quite clever enough to see, 
when it happened that the two elders 
were amused by the man himself, rather 
than by what he said, and her gratification 
was great in his success. She herself 
had never aspired to success in her own 
person; but it was a great pleasure to 
her that the little community at Bordi- 
ghera should be vindicated and put in 
the best light. “They will never be able 
to say to me zow that we had no society, 
that we saw nobody,” Frances said to her- 
self, attributing, however, a far greater 
brilliancy to poor George than he ever 
possessed. He fell back into melancholy, 
however, when the ladies left, and Sir 
Thomas found him dull. He had very 
little to say about Waring, on whose be- 
half the benevolent baronet was so much 
interested. 

“Do you think he shows any inclina- 
tion towards home?” Sir Thomas asked. 

“T am sure,” young Gaunt answered 
with asolemn face, “ that there is nothing 
there that can satisfy such a creature as 
that.” 

“He has no society, then?” asked Sir 
Thomas. 

“Oh, society ! it is like the poem,” said 
the young man with a sigh. “I should 
think it would be so everywhere. Ye 
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common people of the sky, what are ye 
when your queen is nigh?” 

Sir Thomas had been much puzzled by 
the application to Waring, as he sup- 
posed, of the phrase, “such a creature as 
that;” but now he perceived, with a com- 
passionate shake of his head, what the 
poor young fellow meant. Con had been 
at her tricks again! He said with the 
pitying look which such a question war- 
ranted: “I suppose you are very fond of 
poetry?” 

“No,” said the young soldier, aston- 
ished, looking at him suddenly. “O no. 
I am afraid I am very ignorant; but some- 
times it expresses what nothing else can 
express. Don’t you think so?” 

“I think perhaps it is time to join the 
ladies,” Sir Thomas said. He was sorry 
for the boy, though a little contemptuous 
too; but then he himself had known Con 
and her tricks from her cradle, and those 
of many another, and he was hardened. 
He thought their mothers had been far 
more attractive women. 

Was it the same art which made Fran- 
ces look up with that bright look of wel- 
come, and almost affectionate interest, 
when they returned to the drawing-room? 
Sir Thomas liked her so much, that he 
hoped it was not one of their tricks, then 
paused, and said to himself that it would 
be better if it were so, and not that the 
girl had really taken a fancy tothis young 
fellow, whose heart and head were both 
full of another, and who, even without 
that, would evidently be a very poor 
thing for Lady Markham’s daughter. Sir 
Thomas was so far unjust to Frances, 
that he concluded it must be one of her 
tricks, when he recollected how compla- 
cent she had been to Claude Ramsay, find- 
ing places for him where he could sit out 
of the draught. They were all like that, 
he said to himself; but concluded, that as 
one nail drives out another, a second 
‘“‘affair,” if he could be drawn into it, 
might cure the victim. This rapid ré- 
sumé of all the circumstances present 
and future is a thing which may well take 
place in an experienced mind in the mo- 
ment of entering a roomin which there 
are materials for the development of a 
new chapter in the social drama. The 
conclusion he came to led him to the side 
of Lady Markham, who was writing the 
address upon one of her many notes. “It 
is to Nelly Winterbourn,” she explained, 
“to inquire—— You know they have 
dragged that poor sufferer up to town, to 
be near the best advice; and he is lying 
more dead than alive.” 





“ Perhaps it is not very benevolent, so 
far as he is concerned; but I hope he’ll 
linger a long time,” said Sir Thomas. 

“Oh, sodoI! These imbroglios may 
go on for a long time and do nobody any 
harm. But when a horrible crisis comes, 
and one feels that they must be cleared 
up!” It was evident that in this Lady 
Markham was not specially considering 
the sufferings of poor Mr. Winterbourn. 

“ What does Markham say ?” Sir Thom- 
as asked. 

“Say! He does not say anything. He 
shuffles — you know the way he has. He 
never could stand still upon both of his 
feet.” 

“ And you can’t guess what he means 
todo?” 

“TI think —— But whocan tell? even 
with one whom I know so intimately as 
Markham. I don’t say even in my son, 
for that does not tell for very much.” 

“Nothing at all,” said the social phil- 
osopher. 

“ Oh, a little, sometimes. I believe to 
a certain extent in a kind of magnetic 
sympathy. You don’t, I know. I think, 
then, so far as I can make out, that Mark- 
ham would rather do nothing at all. He 
likes the status guo well enough. But 
then he is only one; and the other — one 
cannot tell how she might feel.” 

“ Nelly is the unknown quantity,” said 
Sir Thomas; and then Lady Markham 
sent away, by the hands of the footman, 
her anxious, affectionate little billet “to, 
inquire.” 

Meanwhile, young Gaunt sat down by 
Frances. On the table near them there 
was a glorious show of crimson, the great 
dazzling red anemones, the last of the sea- 
son, which Mrs, Gaunt had sent. It had 
been very difficult to find them so late 
on, he told her; they had hunted into the 
coolest corners where the spring flowers 
lingered the longest, his mother quite 
anxious about it, climbing into the little 
valleys among the hills. “For you know 
what you are to my mother,” he said with 
a smile, and then a sigh. Mrs. Gaunt 
had often made disparaging comparisons 
— comparisons how utterly out of the 
question! He allowed to himself that 
this candid countenance, so open and sim- 
ple, and so full of sympathy, had a charm 
— more than he could have believed; but 
yet to make a comparison between this 
sister and the-other! Nevertheless, it 
was very consolatory, after the effort he 
had made at dinner, to lay himself back 
in the soft low chair, with his long limbs 
stretched out, and talk or be talked to, no 
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longer with any effort, with a softening 
tenderness towards the mother who loved 
Frances, but with whom he had had many 
scenes before he left her, in frantic de- 
fence of the woman who had broken his 
heart. 

“Mrs. Gaunt was always so kind to 
me,” Frances said gratefully, a little moist- 
ure starting into her eyes. “At the Du- 
rants’, there seemed always a little com- 
parison with Tasie ; but with your mother, 
there was no comparison.” 

“A comparison with Tasie!” He 
laughed in spite of himself. ‘ Nothing 
can be so foolish as these comparisons,” 
he added, not thinking of Tasie. 

“Yes, she was older,” said Frances. 
“ She had a right to be more clever. But 
it was always delightful at the bungalow. 
Does my father go there often now?” 

* Did he ever go often?” 

“ N-no,” said Frances, hesitating; “ but 
sometimes in the evening. I hope Con- 
stance makes him go out. I used tohave 
to worry him, and often get scolded. No, 
not scolded —that was not his way; but 
sent off with asharp word. And then he 
would relent, and come out.” 

“] have not seen very much of Mr. 
Varing,” Gaunt said. 

“Then what does Constance do? Oh, 
it must be such a change for her! I could 
not have imagined suchachange. I can’t 
help thinking sometimes it is a great pity 
that I, who was not used toit, nor adapted 
for it, should have all this—and Con- 
stance, who likes it, who suits it, should 
be — banished; for it must be a sort of 
banishment for her, don’t you think?” 

‘*] —suppose so. Yes, there could be 
no surroundings too bright for her,” he 
said dreamily. He seemed to see her 
notwithstanding walking with him up into 
the glades of the olive gardens, with her 
face so bright. Surely she had not felt 
her banishment then! Or was it only 
that the amusement of breaking his heart 
made up for it, for the moment, as his 
mother said? 

“Fancy,” said Frances; “I am going 
to court on Monday — I —in a train and 
feathers. What would theyallsay? But 
all the time I am feeling like the daw in 
the peacock’s plumes. They seem to be- 
long to Constance. She would wear them 
as if she were a queen herself. She would 
not perhaps object to be stared at; and 
she would be admired.” 

“Oh yes!” 

“ She was, they say, when she was pre- 
sented, so much admired. She might 
have been a maid of honor; but mamma 





would not. And I, a poor little brown 
sparrow, in all the fine feathers —I feel 
inclined to call out : ‘I am only Frances.’ 
But that is not needed, is it? when any 
one looks at me” —she said with a laugh. 
She had met with nobody with whom she 
could be confidential among all her new 
acquaintances. And George Gaunt was 
a new acquaintance too, if she had but 
remembered; but there was in him some- 
thing which she had been used to, some- 
thing with which she was familiar, a breath 
of her former life — and that acquaintance 
with his name and all about him which 
makes one feel like an old friend. She 
had expected for so many years to see 
him, that it appeared to her imagination 
as if she had known himall these years — 
as if there was scarcely any one with 
whom she was so familiar in the world. 

He looked at her attentively as she 
spoke, a little touched, a little charmed by 
this instinctive delicate familiarity, in 
which he at last, having so lately come out 
of the hands of a true operator, saw, what- 
ever Sir Thomas might think, that it was 
not one of their tricks. She did not want 
any compliment from him, even had he 
been capable of giving it. She was as 
sincere as the day, as little troubled about 
her inferiority as she was convinced of it 
— the laugh with which she spoke had in 
it a genuine tone of innocent youthful 
mirth, such as had not been heard in that 
house for long. ‘The exhilarating ring of 
it, SO spontaneous, so gay, reached Lady 
Markham and Sir Thomas in their col- 
loquy, and roused them. Frances herself 
had never laughed like that before. Her 
mother gave a glance towards her, smil- 
ing. “ The little thing has found herown 
character in the sight of her old friend,” 
she said; and then rounded her little epi- 
gram with a sigh. 

“ The young fellow ought to think much 
of himself to have two of them taking that 
trouble.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said Lady 
Markham. “ Do you think she is taking 
trouble? She does not understand what 
it means.” 

“Do any of them not understand what 
it means?” asked Sir Thomas. He had 
a large experience in society, and thought 
he knew. But he had little experience 
out of society, and so, perhaps, did not. 
There are some points in which a woman’s 
understanding is the best. 

The evening had net been unpleasant 
to any one, not even, perhaps, to the love- 
lorn, when Markham appeared, coming 
back from his dinner party, asignal to the 
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other gentlemen that it was time for them 
to disappear from theirs. He gave his 
mother the last news of Winterbourn; 
and he told Sir Thomas that a division 
was expected, and that he ought to be in 
the House. “The poor sufferer” was 
sinking slowly, Markham said. It was 
quite impossible now to think of the opera- 
tion which might perhaps have saved him 
three months since. His sister was with 
Nelly, who had neither mother nor sister 
of her own; and the long-expected event 
was thus to come off decorously with all 
the proper accessories. It was a very 
important matter for two at least of the 
speakers; but this was how they talked 
of it, hiding, perhaps, the anxiety within. 
Them Markham turned to the other group. 

“ Have you got all the feathers and the 
furbelows ready?” he said. “Do you 
think there will be any of you visible 
through them, little Fan?” 

“Don’t frighten the child, Markham. 
She will do very well. She can be as 
steady as a little rock, and in that case it 
doesn’t matter that she is not tall.” 

‘Oh, tall, — as if that were necessary! 
You are not tall yourself, our mother; 
but you are a very majestic person when 
you are in your war-paint.” 

“ There’s the queen herself, for that 
matter,” said Sir Thomas. “See her in 
a procession, and she might be six feet. 
I feel a mouse before her.” He had held 
once some post about the court, and had 
a right to speak. 

“Let us hope Fan will look majestic 
too. You should, to carry off the effect I 
shall produce. In ordinary life,” said 
Markham, “I don’t flatter myself that I 
am an Adonis; but you should see me 
screwed up intoa uniform. No, I'm not 
in the army, Fan. What is my uniform, 
mother, to please her? A deputy lieu- 
tenant, or something of that sort. I hope 
you are a great deal the wiser, Fan.” 

** People always look well in uniform,” 
said Frances, looking at him somewhat 
doubtfully, on which Markham broke 
forth into his chuckle. ‘ Wait till you 
see me, my little dear. Wait till the little 
boys see me on the line of route. They 
are the true tests of personal attraction. 
Are you coming, Gaunt? Do you feel 
inclined to give those fellows their re- 
venger” 

Markham had spoken rather low, and 
at some distance from his mother; but 
the word caught her quick ear. 

“Revenge? What do you mean by 
revenze? Who is going to be revenged ?” 
she cried. 





“ Nobody is going to fight a duel, if 
that is what you mean,” said Markham, 
quietly turning round. “Gaunt has, for 
as simple as he stands, beaten me at bil- 
liards: and I can’t stand under the affront. 
Didn’t you lick me, Gaunt?” 

“Tt was an accident,” said Gaunt. “If 
that is all, you are very welcome to your 
revenge.” 

“ Listen to his modesty, which, by-the- 
bye, shows a little want of tact; foram I 
the man to be beaten by an accident ?” 
said Markham, with his chuckle of self- 
ridicule. ‘Come along, Gaunt.” 

Lady Markham detained Sir Thomas 
with a look as he rose to accompany them. 
She gave Captain Gaunt her hand, anda 
gracious, almost anxious smile. ‘“ Mark- 
ham is noted for bad hours,” she said. 
“ You are not very strong, and you must 
not let him beguile you into his evil ways.” 
She rose too, and took Sir Thomas by the 
arm as the young man went away. “Did 
you hear what he said? Do you think it 
was only billiards he meant? My heart 
quakes for that poor boy and the poor 
people he belongs to. Don’t you think 
you could go after them and see what they 
are about?” 

“JI will do anything you please. But 
what good could I do?” said Sir Thomas. 
“ Markham would not put up with any in- 
terference from me; nor the other young 
fellow either, for that matter.” 

** But if you were there, if they saw you 
about, it would restrain them; oh, you 
have always been sucha true friend. If 
you were but there.” 

“There! Where?” There came be- 
fore the practical mind of Sir Thomas a 
vision of himself at his sober age dragged 
into he knew not what nocturnal haunts, 
like an elderly spectre, jeered at by the 
pleasure-makers. “ I will do anything to 
please you,” he said helplessly. “ But 
what can I do? It would be of no use. 
You know yourself that interference never 
does any good.” 

Frances stood by aghast, listening to 
this conversation. What did it mean? 
Of what was her mother afraid? Pres- 
ently, Lady Markham took her seat again 
‘with a return to her usual smiling calm. 
“You are right, and I am wrong,” she 
said. ‘Of course, we can do nothing. 
Perhaps, as you say, there is no real rea- 
son for anxiety.” (Frances observed, how- 
ever, that Sir Thomas had not said this.) 
“It is because the boy is not well off, and 
his people are not well off — old soldiers, 
with their pensions and their savings. 
That is what makes me fear.” 
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“ Oh, if that is the case, you need have 
the less alarm. Where there’s not much 
to lose, the risks are lessened,” Sir 
Thomas said calmly. 

When he too was gone, Frances crept 
close to her mother. She knelt down be- 
side the chair on which Lady Markham 
sat, grave and pale, with agitation in her 
face. ‘“ Mother,” she whispered, taking 
her hand and pressing her cheek against 
it, * Markham is so kind — he never would 
do poor George any harm.” 

“Oh, my dear,” cried Lady Markham, 
‘how can you tell? Markham is not a 
man to be read off like a book. He is 
very kind— which does not hinder him 
from being cruel too. He means no harm, 
perhaps ; but when the harm is done, what 
does it matter whether he meantit or not? 
And as for the risks being lessened be- 
cause your friend is poor, that only means 
that he is despatched all the sooner. 
Markham is like a man with a fever; he 
has his fits of play, and one of them is on 
him now.” 

“Do you mean — gambling?” said 
Frances, growing pale too. She did not 
know very well what gambling was, but 
it was ruin, she had always heard. 

“Don’t let us talk of it,” said Lady 
Markham. ‘We can do no good; and to 
distress ourselves for what we cannot pre- 
vent, is the worst policy in the world, 
everybody says. You had better go to 
bed, dear child; I have some letters to 
write,” 





From The National Review. 
THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 
CONCLUSION. 
THE PROSPECTS OF POETRY. 


AN attempt has been made in the fore- 
going papers to ascertain by an historical 
inquiry the origin of the movement de- 
scribed in the above title. Nowthat I am 
on the point of arriving at a conclusion, | 
may be permitted to dwell for a moment 
on the meaning of that title —since its 
propriety has been more than once ques- 
tioned — to justify the critical method that 
I have pursued, and to recapitulate the 
general course of my argument. 

And, in the first place, I think I need 
not waste many words in proving that 
during the present century there has been 
2 movement — whatever we choose to call 
it—in literature, as distinct and definite 
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as what are known in religion by the 
names of the Methodist and Tractarian 
movements, and in politics by the names 
of the Liberal and Radical movements. 
However much Wordsworth and Shelley 
and Keats may differ from each other in 
their individual characteristics, no one, I 
imagine, who considers the subject will 
deny that in many important respects they 
were moved by common external impulses, 
and united by a common spirit of antago- 
nism to their immediate predecessors. 

In the next place, it is scarcely more 
open to dispute that this movement was a 
party movement. The present age is 
quick enough to recognize the fact that 
criticisms such as that in the Edinburgh 
Review on Coleridge’s *“ Christabel,” or 
that in the Quarterly on Keats’s “ En- 
dymion,” were founded on purely party 
principles, that the critics, starting as 
they did from certain axioms of their own 
as to the requisites of poetry, were quite 
insensible to the essential beauties of the 
poems they were considering; but it is 
not sufficiently remembered that Words- 
worth and Coleridge were no less dogmatic 
and no less narrow in their depreciation 
of such a poet as Gray, or that the per- 
ception of Keats was dead to the merits 
of the famous writer whom he ridiculously 
speaks of as “one Boileau,” and whom 
with equal absurdity he regarded as the 
progenitor of the English poets of the 
eighteenth century. Besides, it is easy 
enough to separate the critics of the first 
thirty years of the present century into 
two groups, one containing such men as 
Gifford, Sir Walter Scott, George Ellis, 
Campbell, Jeffrey, and Macaulay, all of 
whom (though two of them certainly speak 
with very little gratitude of those from 
whom they had learned the most) had 
evidently formed their taste on eighteenth- 
century literature; the other including 
writers like Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Keats, Leigh Hunt, and others who were 
bitterly opposed to the eighteenth century 
and all its works. 

Once more. Whereas sixty years ago 
the critical principles of the eighteenth 
century were still in the ascendant, and 
the apostles of the new departure were 
suffering martyrdom or struggling with a 
hostile public opinion, the balance of taste 
has so entirely shifted that the writers 
whom our grandfathers regarded with the 
greatest esteem are now spoken of at most 
with tolerance and often with contempt. 
Thus Mr. Swinburne, wishing to dispar- 
age Byron in comparison with Shelley, 
classes the former with Pope, and is so 
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kind as to allow both to be “poets after a 
fashion,” while Mr. Arnold goes still far- 
ther, and loftily decides: “Though Dry- 
den and Pope may write in verse, though 
they may in a certain sense be masters of 
the art of versification, Dryden and Pope 
are not classics of our poetry, they are 
classics of our prose.” 

Now considering that nearly two hun- 
dred years have passed since the birth of 
Pope, and that, from his death up to the 
present time, he and Dryden have unani- 
mously been accounted “classics of our 
poetry,” we have a right to expect that 
Mr. Arnold should support his paradoxi- 
cal judgment with corresponding strength 
of demonstration. And at first sight it 
appears as if he were ready to satisfy our 
requirements. His reasoning is deduced 
from axioms and postulates almost Eu- 
clidean in their absoluteness. The poetry 
of Dryden and Pope, he says, lacks that 
“high seriousness ” which is the mark of 
the true poetical classic, and which is to 
be found in a number of isolated passages 
from the poets selected by him as exam- 
ples of the classical style. But when we 
ask him further to define this “high seri- 
ousness,” he declines to do anything of 
the kind. 


The characters [says he] of a high quality of 
poetry are what is expressed ¢here. They are 
far better recognized by being felt in the verse 
of the master, by being perused in the verse of 
the master, than in the prose of the critic. 
Nevertheless, if we are urgently pressed to give 
some critical account of them, we may safely, 
perhaps, venture on laying down, not, indeed, 
how and why the characters arise, but where 
and in what they arise. They are in the mat- 
ter and substance of the poetry, and they are 
in its manner and style. Both of them, the 
substance and the matter on the one hand, the 
style and manner on the other, have a mark, 
an accent of high beauty, worth, and power. 
But if we are asked to define this mark and 
accent in the abstract, our answer must be: 
No, for we should thereby be darkening the 
question, not clearing it. The mark and ac- 
cent are as given by the substance and matter 
of that poetry, by the style and manner of that 
poetry, and of all other poetry which is akin 
to it in quality. 


It must, I should think, be apparent to 
every reader that, after delivering himself 
of the disparaging judgment that two of 
the greatest metrical writers in our lan- 
guage are “not classics of our poetry,” 
Mr. Arnold has chosen to maintain his 
thesis simply by proving that they do not 
write in the same manner as other poets 
of a totally different order, whose style 
commends itself to his perception as pos- 
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sessing the exclusive hall-mark of “high 


beauty, worth, and power.” He makes 
not the slightest attempt to explain why 
the two writers whom he allows to be 
“classics of our prose” should in nine- 
tenths of their best-known work have 
chosen to express themselves in a metri- 
cal form. 

So long as Mr. Arnold restricted him- 
self to judgments on writers who, what- 
ever may be their exact position in our 
literature, are allowed to be classics of 
some kind, his paradoxes might only have 
excited amusement. But he has deter- 
mined to apply his test to poets whose 
merits have from the very first been the 
subject of fierce controversy; and hap- 
pening to decide that Shelley is not to be 
reckoned among our poetical “ classics,” 
he has naturally aroused the wrath of Mr. 
Swinburne. Mr. Swinburne tells him 
roundly that his moral canons are good 
for nothing, and then makes as if he were 
about to establish an impregnable position 
of his own by reasoning and argument. 
He declines, he says, to discuss a question 
of poetical taste with any man who will 
not grant the assumption that “the two 
primary and essential qualities of poetry 
are imagination and harmony.” Many of 
us would be very glad to concede thus 
much ; but, oddly enough, when this new 
critical method comes to be tested by 
application, the standard of “ imagination 
and harmony” is found to be of just as 
much practical use as the standard of 
“high poetic seriousness’? —that is to 
say, for controversial purposes it is of no 
use at all. 


The test of the highest poetry [we are in- 
formed] is that it eludes all tests. Poetry in 
which there is no element at once perceptible 
and indefinable by any reader or hearer of any 
poetic instinct . .. is not poetry — above all, 
it is not lyric poetry — of the first water. 


And then Mr. Swinburne quotes two lines 
from Wordsworth, which, as I have said, 
removed from their context, are abso- 
lutely devoid of meaning, and declares in 
his own manner: “ If not another word of 
the poem was left in which these two lines 
occur, those two lines would suffice to 
show the hand of a poet differing not in 
degree but in kind from the tribe of By- 
ron.” No doubt; but differing also from 
the tribe of Homer, Virgil, and Milton, 
whose most sublime passages can readily 
be analyzed into their elements, though 
the life and genius that inspires them is, 


of course, beyond the reach of analysis. 
| All that Mr. Swinburne proves by his 
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argument is that the poetry of Byron is 
of a different kind from the poetry of 
Wordsworth and Shelley, and that he 
himself infinitely prefers the poetry of the 
two latter. 

Neither Mr. Arnold nor Mr. Swinburne 
justifies the absolute test of poetry which 
they respectively propose. Their princi- 
ples of “high poetic seriousness,” and of 
“ jmagination and harmony,” do not carry 
them a single step in advance of their 
own perceptions: stat pro ratione volun- 
fas. Must we, then, give up all hopes of 
arriving at a general agreement about the 
nature of poetry and the merits of indi- 
vidual‘poets, and be content to acquiesce 
in the anarchical maxim, De gustibus non 
est disputandum? [think not. Poetry, 
as I have already said—and I believe 
that for controversial purposes it is the 
only working definition that can be found 
— is the art of producing pleasure for the 
imagination by means of metrical lan- 
guage. The test of poetry, therefore, is 
the extent and quality of the pleasure it 
produces —a relative standard of judg- 
ment, no doubt. The man who can, by 


his metrical writing, produce pleasure in 
the mind of any reader is Dro tanto a poet. 
But since we are all constituted more or 
less after the same fashion, metrical writ- 
ing, if it is worth anything, must be capa- 


ble of exciting general pleasure, and 
pleasure in the minds of good judges. If 
it can do this it is presumably good po- 
etry. But, again, since contemporary 
judgment is liable to be distracted and 
con{used by transitory currents of feeling, 
it is impossible to decide certainly whether 
metrical writing has in it the qualities that 
please permanently and generally until it 
has been tested by ¢éme. When it has 
secured the approval of generations of 
good judges, then we may be sure that 
the writer, whatever be the kind of pleas- 
ure which his verse excites, is a classic 
poet. Nor is it open to any critic, how- 
ever distinguished, to challenge the posi- 
tion which these poets have acquired, 
because his opinion can weigh nothing 
against the verdict of time and common 
sense. All that he can do usefully is to 
observe and record the methods which 
the poet, whatever his kind, has employed, 
and to apply these as a test to the con- 
temporary metrical writers who attempt 
composition of an analogous order. 

But if there be one element in all clas- 
sical poetry which is relative simply to 
the sense of the individual, there is an- 
other which is relative solely to the sense 
of the nation. We are apt to think of the 
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genius of great poets as something orig- 
inal and fer se, yet any one who considers 
the matter will see that all genuine poetry 
springs out of the imagination of the peo- 
ple. If it be, as it is, the function of the 
poet to show “the very age and body of 
the time his form and pressure,”’ he must, 
in order to do this, first receive into his 
own mind the influences that are operat- 
ing on his age and time. These he re- 
produces in an ideal form, and hence 
poetry is as much the reflection of the 
growth of the national mind and con- 
science, as history is the record of national 
life and action. Spenser shows a clear 
perception of this truth when he says :— 


For deeds do die, however nobly done, 
And thoughts of men do as themselves de- 
Cay 5 
But wise words, taught in numbers for to run, 
Recorded by the Muses, live for aye. 


To understand, therefore, the genius of 
classical poets, their relations to each 
other, as well as to the whole course of 
their nation’s literature, and the causes 
that made them write in metre in the way 
they did, we ought to be Aéstorically ac- 
quainted with the general laws that seem 
everywhere to determine the progress of 
popular imagination. 

In the paper with which I opened this 
series I examined the assertion of Ma- 
caulay that “as civilization advances po- 
etry almost necessarily declines.” The 
proposition is contradicted, as 1 showed, 
by universal experience, since the great- 
est poems of the world, the “ Aneid,” 
the “ Divine Comedy, “ Paradise Lost,” 
the plays of the Greek dramatists and of 
Shakespeare, were all produced in the 
maturity of national life, while even the 
“Iliad” and the “ Odyssey” argue a high 
degree of refinement in the surroundings 
of the poet. The fact is indisputable, and 
the explanation of it is simple. Early 
society lacks the power of expression. 
Language is then wanting in precise and 
philosophical terms, as well as in rhyth- 
mical harmony, and these no less than the 
mental qualities which they imply, judg- 
ment, design, the power of selection and 
rejection, in a word, all that is involved in 
the word “taste,” are essential to the 
composition of a really great poem. 

But in so far as what Macaulay is think- 
ing of is poetical conception, 1 hold that 
his opinion is entirely right. The early 
ages of a nation’s life are the ages of be- 
lief, and belief is the parent of poetry. It 
is then when primitive and warlike habits 
prevail; when there are few facilities for 
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communication and comparison of ideas; 
before men have begun to observe and 
inquire into the nature of things, —that 
the unconscious life and liberty ot imag- 
ination are largest and fullest. Monarch 
of all it surveys, it employs its incompara- 
ble myth-making powers in investing the 
various appearances of nature with an 
atmosphere of marvel and mystery. As 
society becomes more orderly and refined, 
it is recognized that many of the phenom- 
ena hitherto ascribed to supernatural agen- 
cies are the effects of uniform causes; 
and wherever this scientific observation 
extends there is so much territory con- 
quered from the unconscious creative im- 
agination. Poets of genius at the same 
time arise who, perceiving the extraor- 
dinary wealth of material created for them 
by the unconscious imagination of their 
fathers, utilize this for the purposes of 
their own sublime inventions. It cannot 
be denied, for example, that all the great 
poems I enumerated in the last paragraph 
have their roots in national belief. But 
the subject matter of imagination, already 
encroached upon by science, is thus largely 
appropriated by the poets themselves, so 
that for the purposes of creation, the oppor- 
tunities of the late poet being much dimin- 
ished, his genius is naturally turned 
towards the ethical, didactic, and satiric 
orders of metrical composition —all of 
which have their origin in the religious in- 
stincts of the people; and in this sphere 
he strives to compensate for the lower 
range of his thought by the polish and 
perfection of his language. It would ap- 
pear, then, that, if Macaulay’s proposi- 
tion be amended so as to assert that as 
civilization advances the matter for poeti- 
cal creation diminishes, while the powers 
of poetical expression are multiplied, we 
shall have a correct description of an in- 
variable phenomenon in the history of the 
art. 

Applying this general law to the course 
of English literature, it seems to me we 
may arrive at some very definite conclu- 
sions. Throughout its history the genius 
of our poetry exhibits itself in two aspects. 
Viewed in one light, it is seen to be mys- 
tical, picturesque, romantic; in the other, 
it appears real, positive, natural. The 
sources of English poetry are, on the one 
hand, the Catholic Church and the feudal 
system, those “* Gothic and monkish foun- 
dations,” as Burke calls them in his vivid 
manner, of our national life; and on the 
other the spirit of the Renaissance which 
has done so much to modify the form 
of the literary superstructure. Moreover, 
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through the earlier and greater period of 
our literature, the period ‘between Chaucer 
and Milton, we see these two apparently 
conflicting elements harmoniously fused 
and blended in the work of the poets, 
though, as our literature develops, each 
element appears mixed there in very dif- 
ferent proportions. 

Let me dwell on this point with a little 
more detail. Take the poetry of Chaucer, 
for instance. With him romance, in our 
sense of the word, is reality. He writes 
from within a system or order of society 
which has long ceased to exist, and he 
reflects all the ideas and sentiments proper 
to that system with complete zaiveté and 
In “ The Parson’s Tale,” for 
instance, he speaks like a good Catbolicin 
approval of auricular confession; ‘ The 
Flower and the Leaf” is full of the mys- 
tical morality of the age; while of the 
thirty Canterbury pilgrims themselves, the 
names of at least two-thirds express some 
ecclesiastical relation which has no longer 
any meaning for English society. And 
yet the mystical atmosphere in which he 
breathed has had no power to obscure the 
clear imagination of the poet. The figures 
and characters of his imperishable pil- 
grimage stand out before us with as much 
distinctness as if five hundred years had 
not intervened. In this power of looking 
through social fashions and institutions at 
nature, as she really is, we see the first 
traces in our literature of the genius of 
the Renaissance. 

In Spenser all this is changed; the ro- 
mantic in his work predominates over the 
real. The feudal system is no longer part 
and parcel of the national life; it has 
become an allegory, a philosophical ideal 
to be aimed at by every gentleman who 
desires to cultivate inward perfection. 
Throughout the allegory pagan myths lie 
oddly jumbled with medizval dogmas, and 
legendary forms are employed to cloak 
political allusions; yet all is somehow 
blended so as to seem natural and harmo- 
nious in the fairy land of Spenser’s fancy. 
In spite of the Protestantism of the poet 
and the nation, we feel, as we read the 
splendid description of the procession of 
the Seven Deadly Sins in the House of 
Pride, how deeply Catholic theology had 
colored the English imagination, and can 
readily understand that, though much of 
the sense of the allegory is lost to the 
modern world, the knightly virtues of 
Prince Arthur possessed a real signifi- 
cance for men like Sidney, Raleigh, and 
Essex. 

When we come to Shakespeare we 
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find a perfect balance of the opposing 
principles. Many incidental expressions 
throughout his plays, and notably his his- 
tories, prove his sympathies to have been 
monarchical, and his religious faith Catho- 
lic, in the broad sense of the word; while 
in all his judgments of men and manners 
he speaks like a typical Englishman of the 
age of Elizabeth. These “Gothic and 
Monkish foundations,” however, are only 
the ground on which, just as Scott did 
after him, he took his stand to let his im- 
agination build with more facility ideal 
structures out of the materials supplied to 
it by his all-embracing observation. He 
does not, like Chaucer, write as the repre- 
sentative of a particular order of society; 
he does not, like Spenser, inculcate any 
special ideal; he views nature as she ap- 
pears in the strongest light of reason, 
common sense, and imagination; in a 
word, we feel in his genius, as in that of 
no other poet, the spirit of Ausmanity. 

Milton’s work, too, shows a like har- 
monious blending of opposites; but in 
him the centre of gravity has travelled far 
to the side of realism. His subject-matter 
is Catholic and romantic; witness, the 
whole theme of “Paradise Lost,” and 
those numerous allusions to the books of 
chivalry, survivals of his ideas when it 
was in his mind to take King Arthur as 
the hero of an epic poem. Who can for- 
get the comparison of the mustering of 
the fallen angels with 


what resounds, 
In fable or romance of Uther’s sen, 
Begirt with British and Armoric knights ; 
And all who since, baptized or infidel, 
Jousted at Aspramont, or Montalban, 
Damasco, or Morocco, or Trebizond, 
Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore, 
When Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 
At Fontarabia. 


But the form of his imagination is com- 
pletely classical, and the whole bent of his 
individual prejudice,..strongly Calvinist 
and republican, is against the feudal and 
ecclesiastical institutions which are the 
cradle of romance. 

Now it is a fact which I think will be 
acknowledged by every careful student of 
English literature, that the two opposing 
principles which, even as late as the pro- 
duction of “Paradise Lost,” appear in 
harmonious fusion, are, from Milton’s 
time up to our own, seen in perpetual an- 
tagonism. During the eighteenth century 
realism completely overpowers romance; 
in the present century Romanticism has 
shown a constantly increasing hostility to 
reality. How is this remarkabie phe- 
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nomenon to be explained? What was it 
that made a poet like Pope reject on crit- 
ical grounds the principle of romance, ~ 
and men of such robust genius as Field- 
ing and Johnson encounter anything like 
enthusiastic sentiment with dislike and 
contempt? It will not do to say that this 
kind of spirit was in the air, that the eigh- 
teenth century was an age of prose and 
reason, not of poetry; for that is merely 
restating the difficulty in other words, be- 
sides overlooking the fact that the present 
century has been an epoch far more scien- 
tific and critical even than the eighteenth, 
and yet the present century has witnessed 
an extraordinary revival of romance. 

The explanation of the phenomenon 
that I have offered in the foregoing pa- 
pers, is that men of letters, after the Res- 
toration, found themselves confronted by 
an imaginative problem exactly analogous 
to the political difficulties that perplexed 
the statesman. Just as Somers and his 
allies perceived the decline of the feudal 
system as a motive power in the constitu- 
tion of society, and sought to establish a 
new order with the least possible sacrifice 
of ancient principle, so Dryden, Addison, 
and Pope, finding that romance, the ideal 
reflection of the feudal spirit, was no 
longer a fitting form for the expression of 
the ideas of the age, modelled their style 
exclusively on forms derived from the 
Renaissance. 

I have called this movement Coxserva- 
tive because it was, in the first place,a 
movement in behalf of order. The last 
half of the seventeenth century was a 
period of political and imaginative an- 
archy. When government by prerogative 
passed from the Tudors to the Stuarts, 
the end of government by prerogative was 
evidently at hand. Similarly, no one can 
study the poetry of the merely fashionable 
writers of the seventeenth century with- 
out seeing that the spirit of old romance 
had ceased to be a living influence on the 
imagination. Whether you turn to the 
rants of the romantic drama under Charles 
II. and James 1I., or to the witty conceits 
of the poets of gallantry, like Suckling 
and Rochester, or to the ghosts of chiv- 
alric sentiment in the love-poems of Cow- 
ley and Waller, everywhere you find a 
vapid idealism based on hollowness and 
unreality. The question for the creative 
genius of the new age was whether some 
natural ideal could not be constituted be- 
tween this lifeless formalism and realism 
of the loathsome kind that throve so 
rankly in the comedies of Etherege and 
his contemporaries. The answer was pro- 
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vided by the poets in the characters of 
Achitophel and Zimri; of Atticus and 
Sporus and Atossa; in “ The Vanity of 
Human Wishes;” in “The Traveller; ” 
in “ The Village,” and “The Borough; ” 
and by the writers of fiction in the person 
of Sir Roger de Coverley, and all that 
splendid series of pictures representing 
contemporary life and manners from 
“Tom Jones” down to “Vanity Fair.” 
Throughout this series the spirit of the 
Renaissance speaks as clearly in the new 
order of society as it did in Chaucer under 
the feudal system. 

Again, the imaginative movement after 
the Restoration and in the eighteenth 
century may be justly called Conservative, 
because it aimed at preserving the princi- 
ple of literary continuity. When Carlyle, 
in his anger with the shams and conven- 
tionalities of English life, calls out in 
“Sartor Resartus ” for “ old sick society 
to be burned,” and when in an analogous 
spirit, in order to emphasize his own indi- 
viduality and genuineness, he imports into 
the language all kinds of Teutonic mon- 
strosities, we see that we are face to face 
with literary Radicalism. The Conserva- 
tive reformers of the eighteenth century 
never strained after individualism of this 
kind. Though they felt that a great part 
of the old religious and military frame- 
work of society was gone forever, they 
sought to establish the new social ideals 
on historic foundations, and to preserve 
whatever was noble in the life of the past. 
Everybody will acknowledge the truth of 
this observation as applied to Addison. 
But it is applicable even to Dryden, at 
least in his views as to the development 
of language. The idea of ¢xheritance, 
which is so prominent in all the political 
speculations of Burke, is constantly crop- 
ping up in Dryden’s literary criticism. 
Here, for instance, is a passage strongly 
illustrative of the poetical Conservatism 
of which I am speaking. 


Milton was the poetical son of Spenser and 
Mr. Waller of Fairfax, for we have our lineal 
descents and classes as well as other famiiies. 
Spenser more than once insinuates that the 
soul of Chaucer was transfused into his body, 
and that he was begotten by him two hundred 
years after his decease. Milton has acknowl- 
edged to me that Spenser was his original, and 
many besides myself have heard our famous 
Waller own that he derived the harmony of 
his numbers from the Godfrey of Bulloigne, 
which was turned into English by Mr, Fairfax. 


Pope was, in like manner, the poetical 
son of Dryden; and when he announced 
“correctness” to be his aim in writing, 
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he merely signified, by an epigrammatic 
phrase, his view of the kind of develop- 
ment which the language appeared to him 
to be still capable of receiving at the his- 
toric stage in which he found it. 

Now, whatever judgment we may be 
inclined to pass on the poetry of the pres- 
ent century, I think it will be generally 
acknowledged that, in all essential points, 
its spirit is radically opposed to the spirit 
of eighteenth-century verse. The latter 
reflects the taste of a national aristocracy, 
and is colored throughout by the political 
genius of the men who effected the Revo- 
lution of 1688; the former has a thousand 
points of contact and sympathy with the 
democratic movement culminating in the 
French Revolution, which roused such 
vehement antipathy in the mind of a typi- 
cal Englishman like Burke. The literary 
movementin the eighteenth century was a 
constructive movement in behalf of social 
order in the sphere of imagination; the 
movement of the nineteenth century was 
a practical assertion of the unfettered lib- 
erties of the individual imagination. And 
while the eighteenth century employed the 
classical forms familiar to the Renais- 
sance to embody its positive and direct 
judgments on life and manners, the nine- 
teenth century has striven to express the 
vague and unsatisfied cravings of imagi- 
nation, by reviving forms of romance pe- 
culiar to the language in the earlier stages 
of society. For all these reasons I have 
transferred from politics the term usually 
opposed to the word Conservative, and 
have called the imaginative revolution of 
this century the Liberal movement in En- 
glish literature, 

We are in the habit of thinking of this 
great change in taste as the work of a few 
men of genius, who arbitrarily turned the 
imagination into new channels; but the 
closer we look into the question, the more 
clearly we see that there was an influence 
“in the air,” and the general causes which 
were at work in society disclose them- 
selves as plainly as those which operated 
after the Restoration. The ruling force of 
the eighteenth century, as has been said, 
was aristocracy, an aristocracy which pre- 
served the social order produced sponta- 
neously under the feudal régime, while it 
discarded the outward forms which ex- 
pressed the Catholic and chivalric expres- 
sions of life. Dryden and Addison, and 


Pope and Fielding and Johnson, are the 
faithful representatives of their age ; their 
style exhibits many of the essential quali- 
ties of the elder writers whose language 
they inherit; vigor, distinctness of out- 
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line, unerring observation of nature, bril- 
liant wit, with an added finish and accu- 
racy of expression; but it lacks certain 
other qualities which the work of those 
predecessors also possessed, pathos, en- 
thusiasm, emotion, mystery, in a word — 
romance. Moreover, we find that as the 
aristocratic régime of the eighteenth cen- 
tury becomes settled, and its action regu- 
Jar and mechanical, individual impulse and 
vitality declines; forms and conventions 
gradually predominate. So, too, in liter- 
ature. Comparing the work of Darwin and 
Hayley and Pye — or even poems of merit 
like “The Pleasures of Memory” and 
“The Pleasures of Hope” —with work 
like “ Absalom and Achitophel” or the 
*“ Epistle to Arbuthnot” or “ The, Travel- 
ler,”’ we feel how feeble has become the 
impulse of the once abundant fountains of 
the classical school, and that the poets 
who drink from them are in the same ex- 
hausted case as the last representatives 
of medizvalism in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Contrarily, one sees the germs of the 
new Romantic school far back in the lit- 
erature of the eighteenth century. They 
are visible in what I have called the 
school of the dilettanti, in the poetry of 
men of genius like Gray and Collins, 
where the imagination appears brooding 
fondly over the images of bygone times. 
The active spirit of democracy glows in 
the provincial poetry of Burns. Rous- 
seau’s spirit of philosophic melancholy 
transforms itself in England into the reli- 
gious melancholy of Cowper. But all these 
external impulses are at present qualified 
and checked by that prevailing sense of 
form which distinguishes the style of the 
poets of the eighteenth century. 

Then comes the French Revolution, 
and whatever forces are at work in the 
age to carry the individual away from so- 
ciety, or to influence his mind against ex- 
isting institutions, acquire an enormous 
impetus. Individualism becomes ram- 
pant; liberty is everywhere the watch- 
word of generous spirits; itis the mark 
of genius to assail all kinds of tradition 
and established order. The spirit of the 
age embodies itself in the philosophic iso- 
lation of Wordsworth; in the rebellion 
of Byron against society; in the utopian- 
ism of Shelley; in the artistic reaction of 
Coleridge and Keats. I have traced in 
previous papers the various imaginative 
channels into which the rising waters 
forced their way ; it is needless to recapit- 
ulate here what has been said; and it now 
only remains to endeavor to estimate the 
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general results of the movement and its 
probable influence on the future of En- 
glish poetry. 

The vein of medizval romance was ex- 
hausted in the seventeenth century; the 
inspiration of the classical school failed 
at the end of the eighteenth century ; have 
we grounds for thinking that the poetry of 
the nineteenth century is fed from more 
enduring fountains? Mr. Arnold has no 
misgivings on the subject: — 


The future of poetry [says he] is immense, 
because in poetry, when it is worthy of its high 
destinies, our race, as time goes on, will find 
an ever surer and surer stay. There is not a 
creed which is not shaken, not an accredited 
dogma which is not shown to be questionable, 
not areceived tradition which does not threaten 
to dissolve. Our religion has materialized 
itself in the fact, in the supposed fact, and now 
the fact is failing it. But for poetry the idea 
is everything ; the rest is a world of illusion, of 
divine illusion. Poetry attaches its emotions 
to the idea; the idea zs the fact. The strong- 
est part of our religion to-day is its uncon- 
scious poetry. 


Forbearing any criticism on the char- 
acteristic paradox which places the power 
of religion in poetry, whereas all history 
shows that poetry springs out of religion, 
what, let me ask, are the grounds for Mr. 
Arnold’s extraordinary confidence? Hold- 
ing, as he does, that the metrical compo- 
sitions of the eighteenth century are un- 
deserving of the name of poetry, and all 
his sympathies being given to the poetical 
movement originating with Wordsworth, 
it is plain that he must look for the sup- 
ply of the poetical ideas of which he speaks 
to the Romantic sources in our literature. 
And yet I should think no one can take a 
survey of the poetry of this century with- 
out being impressed with the large amount 
of what is merely temporary, evanescent, 
particular, in the Romantic ideas embod- 
ied in it. For instance, there was the 
romance of what Carlyle calls Wertherism. 
To Byron this was a reality; for the so- 
ciety contemporary with Byron it pos- 
sessed enough of reality to become a 
fashion; but the poet who should now 
think of working the mine would hardly 
make his fortune. There was, again, the 
romance of Jacobinism. This was, in 
Shelley’s time, virgin soil, and, as Mr. 
Swinburne has shown us in his “ Songs 
before Sunrise,” it still produces ideas 
available for treatment in verse; but any 
one may see that the thoughts and feel- 
ings which filled the mind of the elder 
poet with something like religious belief 
have changed in the hands of his succes- 
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sor into a mere theme for metrical rhet- 
oric. Once more, there was what Words- 
worth conceived to be the romance of 
common life. Yet it is evident that what 
really inspired Wordsworth was not com- 
mon life, but the particular group of ro- 
mantic and patriotic associations con- 
nected with his own birthplace; nor has 
any one since been able to bend the bow 
of the Ulysses of the Lakes. Lastly, there 
was romance pure and simple, and those 
who would test the difference in Romantic 
temperature between the first and last 
quarters of the century have only to com- 
pare Marmion and William of Deloraine 
with the revived knights of the Round 
Table. In the one case we have the rep- 
resentative of the feudal age in England, 
a real being, though with a touch of melo- 
drama — impiger, tracundus, inexorabilis, 
acer; in the other, ideal figures, which 
had some verisimilitude for the feudal 
times in which they were conceived, but 
which, in these latter days, in spite of 
their admirably picturesque equipment, 
can scarcely disguise the democratic and 
commercial nature of their origin. As 
far, therefore, as the materials of romance 
go, there scarcely seems to be promise of 
a boundless future for poetry. . 

If we look at the form in which the 
ideas of romance are expressed, in other 
words, at the question of poetical diction, 
our conclusions will not be very different. 
Dryden, after the Restoration, had sought 
to fix the standard of poetic diction by 
modelling it on the style of the best au- 
thors in the language qualified by the lan- 
guage of the best society of the time. He 
thus provided for the principles both of 
stabilty and development. To Words- 
worth, however, this literary and social 
standard appeared too artificial. He 
wanted a larger liberty. It was his ob- 
ject, 

along Life’s common way 
With sympathetic heart to stray, 
And with a soul of power. 

As a follower of Rousseau, he held that 
the language of poetry should be founded 
not on literature or the forms of refined 
society, but on the idiom of the peasantry. 
As a philosopher, desiring to make poetry 
reflective, he sought to break down the 
distinctions between the language of po- 
etry and the language of prose. He has 
had many followers, and a generation ago 
volumes of philosophy in verse were much 
more common than they are at present. 
But the movement was contrary to the 
genius of the art. Of metrical composi- 
tions of this kind the reader instinctively 
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asks, “Why were they not written in 
prose. 

The movement initiated by Coleridge 
and Keats was also a rebound from the 
standard of Dryden, but in a totally dif- 
ferent direction. Their aim was to set 
the imagination free by removing it from 
all contact with modern life, and they 
therefore looked for literary models as 
free as possible from contemporary asso- 
ciations. These they found in the early 
Romantic poetry of the nation, where the 
spirit of feudal romance is still strong, 
and the language, highly charged with 
metaphor, has not yet come to maturity. 
Drenching themselves in this atmosphere, 
they sought to combine certain dreamlike 
associations of Romantic ideas in musical 
movements of metre and picturesque com- 
binations of words. 

One might, indeed, imagine that the 
inexhaustibie variety of literary Romantic 
themes would give scope for an almost 
boundless extension of the art of poetry 
to those who simply seek to develop in it 
the elements of painting and music. Yet 
though the movement begun by Coleridge 
and Keats was continued with exquisite 
skill by Lord Tennyson in his earlier po- 
ems, and though it has received a yet fur- 
ther development in the hands of Mr. 
Swinburne and the late Mr. Rossetti, no 
one, I should think, can fail to be struck 
with the fact that in the works of the two 
latest representatives of the Romantic 
school there is far less liberty of imagi- 
nation. In “The Ancient Mariner” and 
in “St. Agnes’ Eve” the rapid succession 
of musical ideas, or the rich coloring 
of the verbal imagery, carries us away 
into dreamland. But in a ballad of 
Mr. Swinburne or Mr. Rossetti, the effect 
is quite different. What primarily im- 
presses the reader is the extraordinary 
skill shown by the poet in the imitation 
of antique forms ; we are always conscious 
of the presence of the artist; it is plain 
that he is thinking less of the theme itself 
than of its capacities for enabling him to 
display his powers of word-painting or of 
metre-music. 

All these symptoms seem to me to point 
to but one conclusion. As the classical 
and Conservative movement in English 
literature exhausted itself at the end of 
the last century, so the inspiration of the 
Romantic school is now failing, and the 
Liberal movement in our literature, as 
well as in our politics, is beginning to 
languish. Nor are the causes of this de- 
cline at all difficult to comprehend. The 
Liberal movement was a practical protest 
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on behalf of the liberty of the individual 
imagination —a protest against the tram- 
mels of form and convention which, at 
the end of the eighteenth century, were 
stifling life and nature and simplicity. 
But owing to the force of circumstances 
it has grown to be a revolt against soci- 
ety. Forgetful that the source of poetry, 
as of the language which is its vehicle, 
lies not only in themselves, but in the 
nation to which they belong, our latter- 
day poets have sought to turn poetry into 
the ideal of the individual, instead of 
being what it once was, the ideal of soci- 
ety. Hence the revival of forms and 
methods of poetical diction proper to by- 
gone ages. The present direction of the 
movement is contrary to nature. In its 
craving for unlimited liberty of imagina- 
tion our latest school of metrical writing 
is aiming at an unattainable ideal. The 
author of “ Marius the Epicurean” —a 
book full of fine genius and imagination — 
himself a Liberal in the region of art, 
shows a far truer perception of the nature 
pf the problem which the modern poet has 
to solve. 


Homer had said [so he writes] : — 

Oi Ste dH Atuévog mOAVBevOéoe évtd¢ ikovTo, 

‘loria pév areidavto, Bécav 0 év vyi uehaivy, 

"Ex dé Kal aitoi Baivov éxi pyypive Oadacons. 
And how poetic the simple incident seemed 
told just thus: Homer was always telling things 
in this manner. And one might think there 
had been no effort there: that it was but the 
almost mechanical transcript of a time intrin- 
sically and naturally poetic, in which one could 
hardly have spoken at all without ideal effect, 
or the sailors have pulled down their boat 
without making a picture “in the great style,” 
against a sky charged with marvels. Must not 
an age, itself thus ideal, have counted for more 
than half of the whole work ? 


Undoubtedly it must; in the early ages 
of society the atmosphere of imagination 
is universal and its pressure is equal on 
all sides. In later times, as science and 
refinement advance, the pressure dimin- 
ishes; but in every age there are certain 
ideal perceptions of nature which are com- 
mon to every individual; and he who 
realizes these most strongly and expresses 
them in metre most naturally, is the clas- 
sical poet. 

It is this positive ideal spirit, prevailing 
in the best poetry of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which all metrical composers of the 
rising generation might study with advan- 
tage. The men of genius in that age felt 
that the spirit which had produced the 
philosophy of Bacon, the psychological 
speculations of Locke, the discoveries of 
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Newton, as well as the Reformation and 
the Revolution of 1688, could not find 
adequate expression in those romantic 
forms which the fashionable poets of the 
seventeenth century employed to decorate 
the expiring spirit of medievalism, They 
faced nature boldly, and wrote about it in 
metre directly as they felt it; hence their 
conception, such as it is, is founded on 
reality; the portraits of Zimri the states- 
man, and Atticus the man of letters, are, 
in their own kind, as ideally true as Chau- 
cer’s good parson and Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let. The ideal was, no doubt, too cold, 
unemotional, and repressive, nor is it at 
all wonderful that the men who lived 
through the fever of the Revolutionary 
period should have rebounded into Ro- 
manticism. That period was essentially 
a lyrical one, when poets were moved to 
write about their own feelings and ideas, 
rather than about things. But now that 
the atmosphere has sensibly cooled; now 
that the poet is beginning to aim again at 
invention and creation, it is all-important 
to be sure that we have solid and positive 
conceptions of nature on which to build 
our ideal. 

On the other hand, if we are simply and 
solely positive, we shall not be able to 
create at all. The exclusively scientific 
order which the philosophers who have 
appropriated the title of positive would 
impose upon society is more remote from 
the reality of nature, or, at least of human 
nature, than the wildest extravagances of 
the “ Arabian Nights.” The revolt of the 
Romantic school against the excessive 
realism of the eighteenth century, ought 
to prove that, @ fortiori, men will not tol- 
erate an intellectual system from which 
the mystical and religious element is alto- 
gether excluded. 

In an ancient nation like ours, moved 
by instincts and beliefs of which the 
origin lies far beyond the reach of analy- 
sis, the progress of imagination keeps 
pace with the development of society; 
and just as in the political world it is be- 
coming more and more evident that a 
union must be effected between the prin- 
ciples of Liberalism and Conservatism, so 
the best hopes for the future of poetry 
seem to lie in a reconciliation between 
the positive and romantic elements of 
the imagination. There is no essential 
contradiction between the two principles. 
Mr. William Morris, indeed, one of those 
who has done the most to develop the 
Romantic movement pure and simple, 
urges as an apology for reviving the ex- 
ternal manner of Chaucer that the present 
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is “an empty day.” But of no society in 
which men retain, even in the lowest de- 
gree, the power of forming ideal concep- 
tions can this justly besaid. If the spirit 
of patriotic action out of which spring the 
epic and the drama languishes, if the 
ethical standard of society decays, yet the 
historic conscience of the nation has the 
satiric form in which to embody itself, 
and Juvenal’s scornful question, Quid 
magis Heracleas? has profound signifi- 
cance as an answer to all those who, in a 
declining age, cry to poetry to “simply 
tell the most hearteasing things.” But we 
are not living under a Domitian. Weare 
all of us conscious, Mr. Morris as much 
as any man, of imaginative impulses from 
without; what is wanting is the genius to 
conceive and construct some ideal which 
shall “show the very age and body of the 
time his form and pressure.” Doubtless 
it is a matter of infinite difficulty in an 
era of steam, electricity, and cheap litera- 
ture, in an age of appearances, when 
everything-seems to take a momentary 
shape and then to be forgotten, to dis- 
cover the element of the real, the perma- 
nent, the classical—the ideal element, 
that is to say, which is relative not only to 
the individual but to society. Yet such 
an element there must be somewhere; and 
within this ideal region, whatever it may 
be, are the limits of the just liberties of 
the poet. 

To attempt to define the boundaries of 
poetic liberty would be foolish; but, as a 
practical conclusion to these papers, I will 
venture to indicate two points in which I 
think that the reappearance of the posi- 
tive element in poetic creation, and an in- 
creased attention to classical models would 
exercise a vitalizing influence on the art. 
In the first place we should recognize the 
soundness of Dryden’s principle of poetic 
diction. It is true that the principle is 
essentially aristocratic, and that there isa 
danger of its proving artificial in its ap- 
plication; it is true, too, that Wordsworth, 
yielding to the democratic impulse, and to 
the desire to be natural, strove to break 
down what he regarded as the arbitrary 
barriers between the language of poetry 
and the language of prose; but it is no 
less true that the counter-movement of 
Coleridge and Keats proves that the poet- 
ical instinct insists on the distinction 
between the two methods of expression. 
The purely literary standard erected by 
Coleridge and Keats has been carried 
forward by successive modern poets with 
great artistic skill and invention; the mis- 
chief of it is that those who hold by it, 
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ignoring the secéa/ principle of Dryden, 
the uwsus of Horace, and concentrating 
their energies solely on the construction 
of new metres, or new metrical combina- 
tions of words, help to exhaust the virility 
and stunt the growth of the language. An 
attempt to restore the habit of writing 
naturally, yet with the distinctions proper 
to verse, would probably lead to a revival 
of the simpler iambic movements of En- 
glish in metres historically established in 
our literature. How readily such metres 
mould themselves to the social idiom of 
the time may be seen from Byron’s use of 
the Spenser stanza in his noble reflections 
on the battle of Waterloo in ‘Childe 
Harold,” and of the offava rima in the 
description of the shipwreck in ‘Don 
Juan.” 

Again, a study of the classical poets 
would re-establish those habits of instinc- 
tive judgment which enable the metrical 
writer to discern the boundaries and rela- 
tions between the sphere of poetry and 
the sphere of science. What one admires 
in the work of Homer and Aéschylus and 
Aristophanes and Virgil and Juvenal, and 
in the English poets who most resemble 
them, in Chaucer and Shakespeare, and 
Dryden and Scott, is the power of repro- 
ducing the idea of external nature, and 
the complete disappearance of the poet in 
his creation. In modern poetry one finds, 
on the contrary, perpetual self-conscious- 
ness, opinions, theories, philosophies, 
broken lights reflected from many minds, 
but not the distinct idea of an external 
world. Why is this? Is it not that the 
old poets started from a basis of positive 
acceptance, while the modern poet writes 
in an atmosphere of doubt? Since Words- 
worth’s time the poets have universally 
adopted the method of introspection, and 
have introduced into their art the princi- 
ple of analysis which is the proper in- 
strument of science. The man of science 
begins his investigation with doubt be- 
cause he hopes to end with certainty; but 
the poet whose object is to create must 
necessarily build on a foundation of be- 
lief. The ideal creator in prose or verse 
who seeks to represent the real character, 
the positive life, of the nation — some- 
thing necessarily very different from the 
kaleidoscopic thoughts about itself which 
it reads daily in the newspapers — will 
draw his inspiration not simply from his 
own individual mind, but from national 
instinct, conscience, memory, fountains 
which lie far back in the infancy of the 
community, and beyond the reach of anal- 
ysis. In respect of this zasfiration, poets 
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are not free agents; the freedom of true 
genius is shown by constructing, from the 
conceptions of nature with which the 
muse supplies her favorites, a form of ex- 
pression unaffected in thought, masculine 
in diction, suitable to the growth of the 
language and the scientific requirements 
of the age. 
WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MRS. DYMOND. 


MRS, RITCHIE, 
XXV. 


BY 
CHAPTER 
SUSANNA AND HER MOTHER, 


EARLY next day Susy was standing at 
the gate of the villa. After the events of 
the night before, they had all come to the 
conclusion that it would be best to go 
home at once. And Tempy, agitated and 
surrendering, had written to her lover to 
meet them. Susy knew that her mother 
would approve of the engagement, but she 
was doubting how she could best break 
to her the news of their approaching de- 
parture. She herself was loth enough to 
go. Her heart was not light, she could 
not feel as Tempy did, whose new life was 
waiting for her on the English shores. 
Whereas it seemed to Susy as if she was 
leaving all hers behind —her true inter- 
est, her truest self; as she drove along 
she wondered whether she should see Max 
presently, and be able to tell him of all 
that had happened, and of the great deter- 
mination they had come to. She won- 
dered what he would say, how he would 
look — approving ? disapproving? Would 
he be in the same mood as when he had 
left them the night before? She found 
no answer to her question. The villa was 
silent and deserted, and as she crossed 
the garden she saw that the studio win- 
dows were closed, as well as Madame’s 
kitchen doors. She went in at the pas- 
sage, passed through the Marneys’ dining- 
room, where the breakfast things were 
still upon the table, and so came into the 
little sitting-room where she found her 
mother. Mrs. Marney was lying on the 
old yellow sofa; for once she was not at 
work. Mikey and Dermy’s piles of un- 
derclothing lay ripped unheeded, seams 
opening wide, upon a chair. Their mother 
was leaning back with her hands upon her 
lap, a pair of horn spectacles and a news- 
paper lay upon the table. 

“I think I am better, dear,” said Mrs. 
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Marney peacefully, like a person going on 
with a sentence already begun. ‘“ Ma- 
dame has been in to sit with me. She 
has been reading to me. I have heard all 
about St. Cloud. Max du Parc came for 
a minute last night, and brought me news 
of you all. What a lovely day you have 
had for your walk! Marney is at the Tui- 
leries to-day. Yes, indeed, M. de Morny 
sent for him. You don’t know how much 
they all think of his opinion. Nobody 
knows more about politics than he does; 
I wish he understood his own affairs half 
as well as those of Europe,” said Mrs, 
Marney, with a sigh and something of her 
old manner. As Susy stood in the sum- 
mer light, against the green of the win- 
dows, with all her black rippling round 
her, the mother looked fondly and proudly 
at her daughter. “What a_ beautiful 
cloak that is, my child, how well your wid- 
ow’s mourning becomes you!” Susanna 
blushed up crimson. 

“Oh, don’t, mamma, don’t say such 
things.” 

“Why, the colonel always liked you to 
look well and becomingly dressed,” said 
Mrs. Marney. “I used to tell him it was 
he, not you, that cared for the bonnets. I 
myself like pretty things, I can sometimes 
think of your clothes, Susy, when I can’t 
look at my own for worry. I was upset 
yesterday ; the police came just after Max 


was gone. Madame was in a terrible 
taking, and talked some nonsense about 
Marney.” 

“What nonsense, mamma?” Susy 
asked. 


“Oh! we have made it up,” Mrs. Mar- 
ney said, taking Susy’s hand and stroking 
it. “ Max, like a good fellow, brought 
her in this morning. Well, what have 
you got totell me? I see there is some- 
thing by your face.” 

When Susy began, with no little reluc- 
tance, to break her own news she found 
that her mother received it better than 
she had dared to hope. “So you have 
made it all right for the poor girl. I am 
glad of that, my Susy; it’s ill work parting 
those whom God has joined together. I 
shall miss you sorely; but promise me to 
come back if ever 1 want you. Promise, 
Susy, and I shall not fash over the part- 
ing,” and Susy eagerly promised. “Oh, 
mamma, any time, any time.” 

“TI can keep the boys a few days 
longer,” Mrs. Marney continued. “ Caron 
is going over to England next week, and 
he will leave them at school for me.” 
Mrs. Marney was very tender, very moth- 
erly, but absent in manner, “Is that Ma- 
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dame’s voice ?” she said uneasily. “ Don’t 
wait, Susy, you must have so much to see 
to.” But almost as she spoke, Madame 
appeared upon ihe threshold, concen- 
trated, forbidding in aspect. When she 
saw Susanna standing near her mother’s 
sofa, Madame stopped short, stared fix- 
edly, and immediately turned and walked 
away out of the room. Mrs. Marney 
flushed up, then laughed at Susy’s look of 
bewilderment. ‘I did not want her to 
see you here, Susy.” And when Susy 
asked what it meant, “She has got some 
nonsense in her head — people trouble 
themselves too much about other people’s 
affairs,” was all Mrs. Marney said, and 
then she kissed her daughter’s face, hold- 
ing it between both her hands and looking 
into her eyes as tenderly as if Susy had 
still been a child depending on her for 
everything. Mrs. Marney promised to 
come up with the boys, and to say good- 
bye next day in the afternoon, when Mar- 
ney was gone. Susy would gladly have 
remained longer, she hoped to have seen 
Max before she left; she wanted an ex: 
planation with Madame; but her mother 
seemed only anxious to hurry her away ; 
for one moment at the door did Mrs. Mar- 
ney detain her wistfully, and in that mo- 
ment Susy found courage to say in a low 
voice, “ Mamma, you will tell Mr. Max 
we are going. We expect him too, to say 
good-bye.” Then Mrs, Marney flung her 
arms around Susy’s neck and began to 
cry. 
“ Ah, poor Max! he will miss you, but 
not so much asI shall. Oh! remember, 
I must always count on you for my boys, 
Susy; you are young, but no younger 
than I was when I was left a widow, and 
I took my own course, and it has been a 
hard life, but indeed I would not change 
it,” said the faithful, inconsequent woman. 
“ Go, darling, go.” 

Poor Susy drove home disappointed 
and perplexed by her visit, and wondering 
at the meaning of it all. She was used to 
her mother’s ways, used to the mysteries 
of that household from which she had so 
thankfully escaped. She could imagine, 
alas! what good reason her mother might 
have to try to avoid a meeting between 
Mr. Marney and herself, but Madame du 
Parc’s behavior distressed and troubled 
her. Some crisis had occurred, of that 
she was assured. They were all against 
her, her mother and Madame and that 
hateful Marney. People in an excited 
and abnormal condition are quickly sus- 
picious, and Susy crimsoned at the 
thought that it must all have to do with 





her friendship for Max. Ah! what busi- 
ness was it of theirs? If only she could 
have seen him once more; if only he had 
come to her! Then she felt that every- 
thing would have been plain. 

Mrs. Dymond found active prepara- 
tions for their departure going on when 
she reached the hotel, and a general con- 
fusion of Wilkins among the bandboxes, 
of parcels without number, and milliners- 
in-waiting. Tempy was writing in the 
drawing-room, and looking up with a face 
so changed, so radiant with transient 
beauty and happiness that Susy could 
scarcely believe that was the Tempy she 
had known all along. “I have had a tel- 
egram,” said Tempy. ‘ Charlie will meet 
us at Folkestone the day after to-mor- 
row;” and, “Oh! Susy, Mr. Bagginal 
came this morning and Monsieur du 
Parc. I was very civil indeed, and nice 
to them both. They want to take us 
somewhere to breakfast to-morrow, and 
M.du Parc is coming on to the Louvre 
afterwards, so he will have all day long to 
say good-bye, as we don’t leave till after 
dinner.” 

Susy didn’t answer. She sat down 
rather wearily, he had been there, she was 
glad of that, even though she had missed 
him; but at the same time she had an 
odd feeling of some intangible, unrecog- 
nized trouble at hand, one to be avoided, 
not faced, to be fled from, never to be 
realized. All day long the thought pos- 
sessed her while she packed and paid and 
parted, and settled the various details of 
their going. 

Du Parc saw Susy again that evening 
though she did not see him. Susy and 
Tempy, with Phrasie between them, were 
driving at foot pace along the Champs 
Elysées. They were rolling home from 
the Arc, behind which the sun was set- 
ting, a huge dropping globe of limpid fire. 
Max had been staring at the glories that 
were lighting up the Arc, and its stony 
chariots, and heroic memories, while the 
triumphal clouds above were heaped ina 
present apotheosis of splendor and com- 
memoration. The victors and victoresses 
of this present generation were compla- 
cently driving out in the soft evening air, 
after the heat of the day, and issuing from 
their houses, or strolling leisurely or rest- 
ing on the benches along the way. Many 
of the passers by looked up at the two 
English ladies in their equipage with the 
pretty blue-eyed child between them. 
Among these came Max du Parc, trudg- 
ing home from M. Caron’s with a port- 
folio under his arm containing his com- 
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pleted work. Susy did not see him, but 
he saw her, and the prosperous serenity 
of the little party struck him painfully, 
and the carriage seemed to him somehow 
to be rolling and rolling away right away 
out of his life. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
SAYING GOOD-BYE. 


MR. BAGGINAL was also of the farewell 
party. They were to breakfast at a cer- 
tain old-fashioned café near the Pantheon, 
which Du Parc had recommended, and to 
acjourn to the Louvre for one last morn- 
ing in the galleries.which already seemed 
so familiar. That last day in Paris, the 
lights, the streets, the café with its shin- 
ing tables and deep windows and criss- 
cross shadows, the blazing gardens with- 
out, long haunted Susy, who was destined 
to live so many of these hours again and 
again, in other scenes and other surround- 
ings. She had met Max with an effort, 
trying to be calm. Alas! her effort to be 
wise and calm only revived for him the 
memory of that stiff, doll-like Susanna 
who used to seem so meaningless once. 
Now he knew better, he did not think her 
meaningless; on the contrary, he attached 
too much meaning to her coldness. 

As they all sat at their table with the 
snowy cloth by the grated window, Mr. 
Bagginal and Jo kept up the ball; Tempy 
was too happy, Susanna was too sad, to 
talk very much. 

“T shall be coming over to see my peo- 
ple in a few weeks,” said the attaché. “] 
hope I shal! find you at Crowbeck, Mrs. 
Dymond.” 

“That is all right,” said Jo. “You 
must come and see us, and you too, Du 
Parc. When shall you be in England 
again?” 

But Du Parc did not respond very 
warmly. He felt some jar, some con- 
Straint in this semblance of a meeting. 
“TI don’t like making plans,” he said ab- 
ruptly ; “ plans are for landed proprietors 
and diplomats; we working men are 
obliged to take things as they come.” 

“Here come the cutlets,” cried Bag- 
ginal, who thought Max's sallies not in 
the best taste. Susy, too, was vaguely 
vexed by his roughness. Things mended 
a little when they reached the Louvre. 
The work of great men, which makes a 
home for us in strange places, is often not 
unlike a living presence, influencing us, 
just as some people do, calling something 
that is our best selves into life. 

There is something in the highest art 
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which is like nature, bringing people into 
a different state of being, sweeping away 
the reticences, the hesitations, of the dif- 
ferent grades of life. The different man- 
ners and ways of men and women are 
realities in their way, but they scarcely 
count when the greater truths prevail. 

Max walked ahead, suddenly more at 
home and more at ease; he led the way 
from room to room, from one eventful 
picture to another, and yet all the time as 
he went along the voice of that night be- 
fore was haunting him still, and even 
while he was speaking he sometimes broke 
off abruptly to listen toit. “She is going 
from you,” this voice still said; “she 
might be yours, she might remain.” Per- 
haps some vein of English blood had 
taught Max to feel for women some deep- 
er, more tender sentiment than the pas- 
sionate ferment of romantic admiration 
and excitement which seems to play an 
all-important part in France (if we are to 
judge by its yellow and bilious literature); 
some gentler and more noble instinct was 
in his heart than that strange emotion 
which, according to these same observers, 
belongs to any one but to a wife—toa 
passiog dream, to a flaunting veniality. 
Whereas (according to these same rec- 
ords) for the mothers of their homes, for 
the companions of their life, a family law- 
yer’s acquiescence, their parents’, their 
grandparents’ approbation is to be con- 
sidered first and foremost —human na- 
ture, instinctive feeling, last and least. 

But Max was but half a Frenchman, 
after all, as he walked along by Susy’s 
side through the long galleries. They 
came down from the glowing pictures into 
the cool, stony halls below, and passed 
from one century to another with a few 
lingering steps. The tombs of Egyptian 
kings and warriors lined their way; then 
came the tokens and emblems of the great 
Roman Enppire, with all its pomp of fune- 
real rite; followed by the bland and lovely 
emblems of the Greeks, those stately fig- 
ures still treading the earth in some im- 
mortal fashion, while the present waves 
of life flow on, washing away the relics of 
the past as they. flow. 

Max looked at the woman he loved, as 
she was standing before the statue of 
some bygone nymph. The young man, 
who was an artist as well as a lover, made 
a mental note of the two —the stony, im- 
passive nymph, the noble human being 
so wistfully radiant. Susy felt his eyes 
upon her, and as some feel the sunshine 
kindling their chilled veins, so to her un- 
acknowledged perplexities that bright, odd 
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glance, part sympathetic, part scrutiniz- 
ing, seemed to bring reassurance and to 
give life to her very soul. That one mo- 
ment was the best of all those moments; 
almost immediately a look, a something, 
a nothing, seemed to come between them 
again. 

Long after, an eau forte, signed Max- 
well, had a great success, and was for a 
time to be seen in the window of every 
art shop in London. It was very slight, 
but also very complete. The stony statue 
was faithfully copied, its grace and sol- 
emn life were repeated as it stood upon 
its pedestal with its finger on its lips; 
and a woman, also draped in flowing folds, 
also bareheaded, and with a strange like- 
ness to the marble, stood with innocent 
eyes gazing up at the stone that recalled 
her who once was a woman too, who was 
now only a goddess, but still somehow 
whispering of the beauty and of the love 
of two thousand years ago. 

Mr. Bagginal, loth to go, had to say 
good-bye presently, and return to his em- 
bassy. His departure scattered them all. 
Susy felt a strange impatience of this 
Jong-drawn leave-taking. She wanted to 
get it over, and to escape from Tempy’s 
eyes and Jo’s; she was not herself, her 
nerves were irritated, and the restraint 
she put upon herself only added to this 
nervous impatience. 

“Shall we walk home through the gar- 
dens?” said Mrs. Dymond with an effort, 
in her stiff and forma] manner; and with- 
out a word Du Parc turned and led the 
way to the entrance gates. The great 
doors let a blaze of light into the cold 
marble galleries; the cocked hat of the 
Swisse was resplendent and reflected the 
fine weather as it flashed in the doorway ; 
the great A/ace without looked like a tri- 
umph of summer; the rearing stone horses 
and chariots rose high against the deep 
blue of the sky. Short black shadows 


marked the arches and the pedestals, and | 


Susy breathed deep as she passed out, fol- 
lowed by Jo and Tempy. Opposite was 
the piazza of the Louvre, where the lovely 
lights were floating from pier to pier, 
while high overhead one or two diapha- 
nous clouds were mounting in the air, 

As they came out of the shade of the 
portico they seemed almost blinded by the 
glaring sun; the A/ace was burning with 
scorching heat; it flashed from every arch 
and pinnacle and window. 


“It isa furnace,” said Tempy; “ hadn’t | 


we better wait another hour in the gal- 
lery?” 


“I have to go home,” Susy said, hur- | 
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riedly. “Tempy, I cannot stay longer; 
I have to pack, to wind up. Don’t come; 
you will find me at home. Jo will come 
with me.” 

But Tempy clutched Jo fiercely by the 
wrist. She did not want to be left alone 
with Du Parc in the gallery. 

The heat seemed to confuse them all. 
Susy found herself crossing the burning 


| place alone, as she thought, but when she 


looked round, Du Parc was striding by 
her side, while she hastened to the more 
shady gardens of the Tuileries. It was 
the ordeal by fire through which they were 
passing. 

“ Everything seems on fire,” said Susy, 
looking about. “See, we shall escape 
over there,” and she pointed with her 
hand. 

The young man was unconcerned by the 
heat, and chiefly conscious of the cool 
shadow of her presence. He remem- 
bered her words and her action one day 
long after, remembered them for an in- 
stant amidst the flash of fiercer conflict 
than that which stirred him now; and yet 
at the time he scarcely seemed listening 
when she spoke, and now and again for- 
got her presence in the sudden realization 
of what her absence would be to him. He 
had imagined once that she understood 
him —- cared something for him. It must 
have been a mistake. How quietly she 
spoke of herdeparture! ‘ These English 
women are made of tougher stuff than 
a poor Frenchman is aware of,” Max 
thought bitterly. 

The sentry in his shady box stared at 
Mrs. Dymond and her companion quickly 
passing in the burning silence. They 
reached the gardens, almost deserted in 
the midday heat. 

If it had not been for Tempy’s jealous 
words the night before, Susanna might 
have parted from Max naturally with re- 
gret, sadly, but without this cruel pang, 
this self reproach. As it was, she could 
not trust herself to be sorry; she must 
take leave coldly. She must not allow 
herself to feel. 

Then she looked up suddenly, just once 
to remember him by when she was gone, 
when this cold, unmeaning good-bye had 





| been said; and she saw Du Parc’s keen 

| brown face turned upon her with a look 

| which seemed somehow to stab her, and 

| she started as if she had been burt. 

| “What isit?” said Du Parc. “ What 
| is it, madame?” 

| .Susy’s heart began to flutter oddly. 
| She could not answer. Her face had been 
| pale before — was now burning with her 
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self-betrayal. Was the final decision to 
be made already ? Was there no escape 
from it?) Tempy’s words had shocked her 
the night before. It seemed.to her as if 
the girl had cruelly taken down the shut- 
ters, and let bright daylight into a dark- 
ened room. Now for the first time Susy 
seemed to know that the daylight was 
something so clear, so beautiful, that all 
other lights and flickering tapers were but 
as shadows before it. 

Susanna’s changing looks touched Max 
with some odd mixture of pity and alarm. 
He had been angry with her for her cold- 
ness all the morning. But this was no 
cold indifference. Had she, too, felt this 
estrangement? If it was so he forgave 
her, took her into his confidence, once 
more began to speak naturally. 

“Yes, madame, this vile good-bye has 
come already,” he said, “and yet too late 
for me. Good-byes come most easily to 
those who, like you, take everything with 
them — almost everything,” he repeated, 
witha sigh. “I cannot pretend to know 
how it all may seem to you; we belong to 
different worlds. It is best we should 
part. Ah! you could not face poverty,” 
he went on suddenly. ‘*You are not 
made for sufferings; you belong to the 
wealthy, happy, placid people, not to us 
who are struggling for our lives.” 

Susy felt hurt by his strange tone. 
“ What doyou mean?” she said. “ I have 
been poor too.” 

* You have been poor,” he said, looking 
hard at her, and smiling coldly ; * but you 
have never known what it is to suffer, nor 
to be bound and helpless watching others 
day by day, condemned by their race, and 
dying from sheer incapacity for the strug- 
gle of life. Pass on — pass on,” he said, 
almost fiercely. 

Susy’s eyes filled up suddenly, and 
again her tears softened his mood. ‘* You 
have courage and you have heart, but you 
cannot help these things any more than | 
can,” he went on more gently. ‘“ To have 
known you is a possession to those you 
leave behind. When I remember you 
after you are gone, it will be with a thought 
of peace in the midst of noise and confu- 
sion.” 

Susy, as many a woman before and after 
her, stood listening, scarcely taking in the 
words, only the sense of the moment. All 
she knew for certain was that they were 
parting, that he was there still, that he was 
unhappy, that presently she would see him 
no more. They had reached one of the 
stone benches of the Tuileries, which 
Stood in the shade of a tree, almost oppo- 





site a little gate that led to the Rue du 
Dauphin. 

“I must go,” said Susanna, speaking 
very quietly; and he nodded, and yet de- 
tained her, absently holding her hand, 
which she had given him. 

“ Ah, yes,” he said, suddenly dropping 
it, “it is indeed time we parted.” 

She did not dare to answer or to com- 
fort him; she did not dare tell him that 
for her too the parting had come too late. 

** Good-bye,” she said, still in the same 
quiet, everyday manner. As she moved 
away slowly he sat down upon the bench. 

The time had come, as she had known 
it would, and she walked on as she had 
drilled herself to do; with what sad steps 
she climbed the street none but herself 
could tell. She walked till she reached 
the door of the hotel, where the waiter 
was standing. He asked her some trivial 
questions about her bill, and an omnibus. 
She looked at him without understanding 
what he said. Then she mounted the 
wooden stairs, up and down which they 
had so often happily clattered on their 
way in and out. She might have been 
kinder, this was what she kept thinking 
over and over again ; she might have been 
kinder; how sad and stern he looked! 
Was it her fault she had only thought of 
herself, not of him, in all she left unsaid? 
Every sound, every touch, seemed to jar 
upon her nerves and toreproach her. As 
she opened the sitting-room door, she was 
met by a loud, discordant crash. Little 
Phrasie was passing the long, hot morn- 
ing by thumping on the keys of the piano 
in tune to her nurse’s packing. 

“l’se playing,” says Phrasie, trium- 
phant. 

**Oh, Phrasie, Phrasie, don’t make such 
a noise,” said her mother irritably, stoop- 
ing over the child and trying to lift her 
down from the chair. 

“T’se not done,” protested, Phrasie 
struggling. 

* Leave off, Phrasie,” Susy repeated; 
and the child looked up, surprised by her 
mother’s tone. She ceased struggling in- 
stantly. 

“ Mamma,” said she, “are I so very 
naugity ? is that why you’s crying?” and 
then Susy found that her own eyes were 
full of tears—she had been selfish and 
unjust to Phrasie as she had been to Du 
Parc. 

Wilkins came in hearing the discus- 
sion, also heated and cross with packing, 
and asking one question after another 
about her overflowing boxes. Susy could 
scarcely force herself to listen; Du Parc’s 
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wild, sad looks were before her eyes, his 
bitter words in her heart; she might have 
had the courage to speak the truth to him. 
She might have been kinder—was it 
even yet too late? “Phrasie, darling,” 
she said suddenly, “ you may play a little 
bit longer. I have forgotten something, 
Wilkins; I shall come back. I —I am 
not feeling very well, I must leave the 
packing to you.” And before Wilkins 
could ask another question she was gone 
again, hurrying as she went. 

‘“ Madame! Madame!” cried Auguste, 
flying after ‘her with his napkin; but Susy 
did not turn, and only hastened out into 
the street, tying the long ribbon of her 
silk cloak as she went. She thought she 
heard her name called, she would not look 
back. She must see him once more, if 
only to leave him more happy, if only to 
tell him that she was not ungrateful for 
his friendship. It seemed to her as if he 
was wanting her, as if it was her least 
duty to go to him, to say to him, “ Ah, 
you do me injustice. It is not that I am 
rich, and prosperous, and heartless, but 
because I am poor and have others to 
think of, others depending on me that I 
leave you.” Yes, others to whom she was 
bound by a thousand ties; but in her 
secret heart she knew that never again 
would she feel for any one what she felt 
for this stranger. 

Surely two less propitiously matched 
people never came together than this man 
and this woman, who seemed to suit each 
other so well. She, tender, practical, hum 
ble, and yet exacting, as diffident people 
are who are not sure of themselves and 
require constant convictions and reassur- 
ance. He, reserved, over-confident, with 
a courageous power of self-command, per- 
haps somewhat blunted to the wants and 
pains of others by circumstance. For him 
the real material wants of life existed 
chiefly. The hunger for affection, the 
thirst after sympathy, was a fancy not 
worth considering. He was suffering 
now; but he also knew — perhaps better 
than Susy did—that his pain would pass 
in time, 

He was still sitting on the bench, he 
had not moved since she left him. He 
was not conscious of the minutes which 
had passed. He loved her. He knew it. 
Whether or not she loved him seemed to 
be but a secondary thing. A man loves, 
woman longs for response. Max had not 
stirred except to light a cigar. Fora few 
minutes he had gloomily puffed at the 
smoke, then he took it out of his mouth 
and sat holding it between his fingers. 


Then he heard her quick step advancing, 
he did not look up or turn his head, but 
when she came close up and sat down 
on the bench beside him he turned at last. 
He was all changed, Susy thought. It 
was as if an east wind had passed over 
some landscape. She was not shy now. 
She was not thinking of herself any more, 
only of him, and her sweet, eager face was 
lighted with solicitude and kindness. 

“Won’t you speak to me?” she said, 
after a moment, forgetting all her dignity, 
all her gentle pride ; “I want to say a real 
good-bye —since we must say good-bye. 
I came back, for I could not bear to part 
as we did just now. I, like you, am not 
free to think only of my own happiness. 
1 — I wanted to tell youthis. I have my 
mother, my brothers, my children depend- 
ing on me. I should forfeit all means to 
help them if I married again. I too have 
my duty. I want to hear you say you for- 
give me,” she went on more and more 
agitated. She spoke in her pretty En- 
glish-French. He was silent, and she 
turned very pale as she realized how little 
her words must mean to him. 

He looked up with dull eyes and spoke 
at last. 

“I have nothing to forgive,” he said; 
“I do not complain; you have judged 
wisely ; you are perfectly justified. There 
is nothing to regret, nothing to forgive.” 

“Oh, Max!” she said reproachfully, 
unconsciously calling him by his name, 
“‘when you speak to me like this how can 
I answer you; how can I feel you are my 
friend? What am I to say to make you 
understand?” 

She wrung her hands with sudden pain, 
for indeed his pain seemed to her harder 
to bear than her own, his happiness 
seemed to her to matter far more than 
hers could ever matter. She felt herself 
in some way accountable for this man’s 
happiness. The thought was almost more 
than she could bear, but he would not 
help her. 

“Yes; I understand well enough,” he 
answered ; “and you kave also to under- 
stand me,” he continued in a hard, com- 
monplace voice. “ Don’t you know that 
graves have to be dug? Do you expect 
me to grimace and make phrases while I 
am digging a grave?” 

Then he looked up at last, and his eyes 
met hers for one moment. Then, still 
dully and wearily, he rose from the bench. 





.“ Your stepfather is coming,” he said, 
“and his family. I cannot stay here any 
| longer.” 
| And as Susy looked up, in that bitter 
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moment, she too saw Marney advancing, 
and the little boys running towards her, 
and her mother following through the iron 
gate by which she herself had come into 
the gardens but a moment before. 

Max du Parc had got up deliberately, 
without hurrying; he stood for an instant 
still looking at her; then he took off his 
hat without a word, and turned and walked 
away. The clocks were clanging four 
o’clock; he crossed the stiff shadow of 
the orange-tree, and with long, swinging 
steps reached the shade of the avenues 
beyond; he was gone. She had longed to 
help him; she had only disgraced herself, 
she had done nothing for him — nothing, 
nothing. Was it the sun’s heat sickened 
her? Was it some overpowering sense 
of shame, of hopeless regret, that seemed 
to burn into her very heart? 

Some children who had been watching 
eagerly from behind the orange-tree came 
running up and established themselves 
upon the vacant bench and began to play 
an eager game with stones and sticks, 
while the Marney party cheerfully closed 
round Susy. The little boys were spe- 
cially loud in their demonstrations. ‘ Sis- 
ter, Auguste told us you were here. Didn’t 
you hear us calling? We knew we should 
find you.” 

“1 am only come for one moment, just 
to take leave, Susanna,” said Marney, 
with extra heartiness, advancing with both 
hands extended ; “ but here is your mother 
for the rest of the day. Is not that Du 
Parc going off? I may as well catch him 
up. Well, take care of yourself, my dear 
girl, and don’t forget to write.” 

Susy was still ina sort of dream; she 
scarcely returned her stepfather’s easy 
salutations. She met her mother, but 
without a smile. The poor woman had 
lingered behind. Had she guessed some- 
thing of what had happened? 

Mrs. Marney more than once looked 
anxiously at her daughter as they walked 
back together to the hotel. As the day 
went by the elder woman seemed silently 
to be asking Susy’s forgiveness. She took 
up ber daughter’s hand and kissed it. 

“* Don’t, mamma,” said Susanna, pulling 
her hand away. 

All the same she was glad to have her 
mother near her until the moment of de- 
parture came. They sat side by side on 
the old red sofa, saying little, but grateful 
to be together. Once they heard a man’s 
Step in the passage outside, and Susy won- 
dered whether Max after all had come 
back again for a few last minutes, but it 
was only Mr. Bagginal with some flowers 





and bonbons for Phrasie. Then the train 
carried them -all away, and Susy looked 
from her sleeping child to Jo peacefully 
nodding in his corner, to Tempy sitting 
absorbed and radiant, and then, something 
within her suddenly cried out, in despair- 
ing protest, in tune to the wheels of fate 
as they carried her away. To have so 
much, yet to be so utterly disheartened 
and alone; to have felt as if the world it- 
self could scarce contain her happiness, 
and now it seemed to her that the worst 
of all was yet to come. What would he 
be doing? Who would he be talking to? 
Of what would he be thinking? It was 
well for her that she did not know what 
the future had in store. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
WAR AND RUMORS OF WAR. 


To all of us who were safe at home in 
1870, the distant sound of the cannon, the 
cry of the ousted, sorrowful inhabitants 
of a country but a couple of hours’ journey 
from our own shores came, softened by 
distance, and by that stultifying sense of 
our own Safety. It was not indifference; 
our neighbor’s trouble was present to us, 
and keenly realized; but we know that the 
good Samaritan himself after walking by 
the ass and upholding his sick and 
wounded neighbor, left him to recover 
alone at the inn. With the first alarm 
Michael and Dermy appeared in Tarndale, 
sent by their mother, to finish their boli- 
days in safety. Mr. Marney, whose trade 
was flourishing for the moment, forwarded 
a letter by the boys, in his dashing hand- 
writing. “I send the boys, my dear 
Susanna, trusting to your sisterly care. I 
cannot bring them myself. This war 
gives absorbing occupation to men of my 
trade. lam trying to persuade my wife 
to pack up her boxes and also rejoin you 
in your luxurious home. Poor Polly has 
some impression that her presence at the 
Villa du Parc acts asa pledge for her un- 
worthy husband’s safety. ‘Think of the 
Prussians!’ says I, ‘ Let them come on,’ 
says she. ‘I will not desert my post.’ 
Though what good she can do me here, 
and I at the other end of France, is past 
my comprehension. ‘Your home will be 
always ready,’ says she. * You can come 
back at any hour of the day or night,’ and 
when I represent to her that I can do that 
anyhow with a latchkey and a couple of 
sovereigns, she bursts into tears. Madame 
du Parc, being of a less valorous constitu- 
tion, has chosen the better part under 
present circumstances, and discreetly re- 
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tires to her vineyard near Avignon. Seri- 
ously speaking, my dear Susan, I do 
entreat you, who have more influence over 
Polly than most people, to persuade her 
that there is no advantage to me whatever 
in her remaining here, only great incon- 
venience, Even though the Prussians 
should not advance beyond the frontier, 
there are all sorts of ill-looking adven- 
turers and franc-tireurs hanging about 
the place just now.” 

Poor Mrs, Marney! she scarcely knew 
how to withstand the united commands of 
her husband and her daughter. Crowbeck 
seemed sofar away, so utterly out of reach. 
There was no one there, not even Susanna, 
to whom she could speak of Marney. 
What should she dothere! If he was ill 
or wounded, Susy would never let her go, 
she would keep her from him. The poor 
thing wandered about the empty villa, pale, 
anxious, huddled in an old cloak, wistfully 
watching Madame’s independent arrange- 
ments as she prepared for her own de- 
parture. Torn with terrors for Marney, 
unable to decide for herself, Mary Marney 
was utterly miserable and wearying to 
others. Susy’s letters, full of entreaties 
and of the preparations for Tempy’s wed- 
ding, only elicited a faint return from her 
mother. Phrasie’s printed messages, the 
boys’ round hand, seemed alone to bring 
some gleam of interest to the poor soul. 
She studied the papers for news; she 
cross-questioned everybody. Marney had 
been ordered to the front to join the em- 
peror’s headquarters at Chalons, to be in 
the triumphant train of the journey to 
Berlin. Marney used to shrug his shoul- 
ders when his wife appealed to him as to 
his probable destination. 

“1 don’t mind taking the odds against 
setting up my quarters in the royal 
palace at Berlin, if that is what you mean, 
my dear,” he said. “ Heaven knows 
where we shall all be this day month. 
You will be more in the way of news at 
Crowbeck than anywhereelse. They take 
in the Velocipede, don’t they ?—county 
bigwigs, as they are, crowing on their 
dungheaps.” 

Mrs Marney only turned away to hide 
her tears. One day, Madame, at once 
touched and irritated beyond measure by 
her friend’s imploring look, suddenly said, 
emerging from a huge cazsse of cooking 
utensils, which she was carefully packing, 

“I believe you would be happier, after 
all, if you came with me, Madame Mar- 
ney. If your husband joins the camp at 
Chalons, you will be nearer at Avignon 
than anywhere else, not that you need 





fear anything for him. He is not one of 
those who get drowned or shot,” mutters 
Madame, with her head in the saucepans 
again, 

But Mrs. Marney did not care what 
Madame uttered ; she clutched at her offer 
as achild might seize upon atoy. Mar- 
ney, who was absolutely indifferent to his 
wite’s movements, did not oppose the 
scheme, except by the usual shrug. 

“You know your own mind best,” he 
said. 

When he took leave of her soon after, 
her beautiful, sad eyes, her mute, tender, 
passionate farewell touched him. ‘ Poor 
Polly,” he thought, as he turned away, 
‘what the devil possesses her to be so 
fond of me?” 

Marney actually took the trouble to 
write to his wife once or twice during the 
first few days; and when his letters came, 
Mrs, Marney, radiant and delighted, would 
send on long quotations to Susy at Tarn- 
dale. 

For once Susy was thankful to receive 
news of Mr. Marney, and to know his 
whereabouts, and that he was prospering. 
For this also meant that her mother’s 
mind was at ease andable to rest. When 
Marney took the trouble to write to his 
wife, he would send brilliant accounts of 
his own doings, and graphic descriptions 
of the events as they occurred. Other 
news there was which Susy read quietly, 
turning a little pale as-her eyes followed 
the straggling lines of her mother’s corre- 
spondence, which was not all confined to 
chronicles of her husband’s doings. Ma- 
dame du Parc was, it appeared, actively 
engaged in a lawsuit with a neighboring 
proprietor. She was indignant with her 
son for leaving her to bear the brunt of it 
allalone. ‘“ Why did he stop away among 
all those cutthroats and conspirators?” 
The first news of him came from Tours, 
where he had joined General d’Aurelles. 
Then Mrs. Marney ‘wrote that he had 
been sent back to Paris with a regiment 
of Mobiles in which he had enlisted. 


How many things happen to us up in 
the air! Whole seasons of life seem to 
pass not on the ground, not ruled by hard, 
tangible things and details, such as events, 
and chairs and tables, but overhead in 
some semi-mysterious region, where we 
turn to the vague, inscrutable fancies 
which belong no less to our lives than 
its facts and statistics; where amid the 
chimes and the song of birds, or among 
storms and clouds, so much of our secret 
life is passed. Susanna Dymond was a 
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timid woman in some way; half educated 
in the art of feeling, of living beyond. 
She would not let herself face the thoughts 
which she could not always dispel, nor 
dared she try to measure the load of anx- 
iety at her heart, with which she lived 
through all the long months of that glar- 
ing summer time, with its cruel, arid hours 
dividing her from the soft dreams of the 
spring. Those past days had been so 
lovely, so natural, and easy, and now it 
seemed so unnatural to be unhappy. 
From day to day, from hour to hour, she 
never knew what the fate might be of that 
one person who had changed her life’s 


secret course. What was it that had come | 


to her, a sense of the nothing in life, a 
bitter impatience of that terrible decree 
by which time after time we are swept 
away from our nearest and truest. And 
then there would dawn for her the sense 
of possible happiness, of companionship 
which might have made a heaven for 
her of all those anxious days and heavy 
hours, and she dared not even think of it; 
she must not even realize the tender bless- 
ing. Every material comfort was hers. 
Tempy’s affection touched her deeply. 
She had means to help those she loved; 
she had been faithful to her husband’s 
trusts. All round about ber were grateful 
sights and sounds, his legacy of comfort 
and happiness. ‘The beacons of golden 
gorse lighting along the high moors; as 
the sun sets, the sky turns to gold and 
Crowcrag to purple. Suddenly a great 
burst of evensong comes from the birds 
overhead. All is peace except for the 
melodious din of whisperings and chirrup 
ings and sweet repeated notes. She can 
hear the church bell across the lake ring- 
ing for evening service; it is a strange 
confusion of light and sound, of rest and 
life. But nature is often like the children 
piping in the market-place. There are 
times when beauty only jars, and aches, 
and stings. No one seeing Susy all 
through these months could have guessed 
at the hard fight she made, struggling to 
put aside vain regrets, to live in that 
wholesome hour the present, which is so 
much better for all of us than the past 
moods and future tenses to which so much 
of our life is strained. No one seeing her 
calm «and smiling on Tempy’s wedding 
day would have guessed at the longing 
Strange pain and self-reproach in her 
heart. Indeed, some of the neighbors 
could not help contrasting her coldness 
with Miss Bolsover’s warmth of overflow- 
ing tears and feelings. 

Tempy’s wedding had been fixed for 
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the 4th of September, a day peaceful and 
of good omen for the inhabitants of Crow- 
beak Place, one full of terror and alarm 
for the dwellers in a city not twenty-four 
hours distant from Tarndale. 

While Tempy put on her travelling- 
dress with Susy’s help, a weeping woman, 
standing among other women, also in 
tears, overwhelmed by disaster upon dis- 
aster, by desperate news of armies flying 
and broken, terrified by the angry cry of 
the gathering populace outside the win- 
dows, was also taking leave of her home 
forever. Her attendants came up one 
after another to kiss her hand; one of 
them hurriedly tied a black hood over the 
lady’s beautiful hair, helped her off with 
her gold embroidered mantle, and flung a 
darker wrap upon her shoulder; then, fol- 
lowed by one of her faithful women only, 
the empress came out of the golden gate of 
the palace, trembling, because some pass- 
ing urchin called her name. Meanwhile 
the Tarndale bells were ringing across the 
lake for Tempy Bolsover's wedding day, 
and the young couple were speeding north- 
ward on their happy wedding journey; 
Aunt Fanny, in garments gorgeous be- 
yond compare, stood taking leave of the 
wedding guests; good Mrs. Bolsover sat 
subdued and emotioned ina corner. Jo 
had gone off for a solitary walk over the 
hills, and when the last of the company 
was gone, including Uncle Bolsover, who 
had lately started a tricycle, and who de- 
parted zigzagging along the road, Susy 
went upstairs to her own room and 
changed her wedding dress for a grey 
country gown. She called the children, 
Phrasie and the little brothers, and cross- 
ing into the wcod beyond the road, she 
took the woodland path leading upwards 
to the moors. Phrasie, trotting along the 
lane, looked like a little autumn berry ber- 
self. The leaves were turning brown 
upon the trees and sparkled, repeating 
the light; tiny leaves of gold, amber- 
brown, crimson, or lingering green over- 
hung the winding way. Presently they 
came to a little pool of all colors — gold 
with the reflection of the ash-trees, crimson 
where the oak-trees shone —into which 
the boys flung their stones and then set off 
running ahead once more. Susy still fol- 
lowed in silence ; Tempy’s happiness had 
warmed her heart, and she was thankful 
to be quiet in the unconscious company 
of the happy chiidren; glad to be recalled 
from her sadder world by their happy 
voices, 

From the shade of the wood, with its 
nuts and birds and squirrels, they came 
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out upon the moor, whence they can see 
the silent tumult of the mountains beyond, 
crest and crescent, and sweeping ridge 
and delicate sunlit peaks silent and very 
still, yet shifting perpetually and changing 
with every minute’s light. As Susy stood 
there the old, cruel feeling which she had 
hoped to subdue suddenly came over her 
again. Everything seemed so confused, 
so short, so long; so many things to do, 
so many to undo; there were so many 
words to say, so many to unsay. Ah! 
why had she ever tried to explain to one 
who would not understand? Ah! how 
gladly she would have waited for years 
had he but agreed toit. But with him it 
was a man’s strong, passing feeling, with 
her it had been a new self only then awak- 
ened. Now she knew what it all had 
meant as she went back in mind to those 
early spring days, remembering the new 
light in the sky, the beauty of the world, 
the look in people’s faces, the wonder of 
commonplace. She understood it all. 

“Susy,” cries Dermy, “come! come! 
Phrasie wants you!” 

Little Phrasie had tumbled into a furze- 
bush, and refused to be comforted by her 
uncles; and her mother, suddenly awak- 
ening from her dreams, now hurriedly ran 
to pick her up, to kiss away her tears, and 
wipe her wet cheek with her handkerchief. 


From Good Words. 
FROM “SOME REMINISCENCES OF MY 
LIFE.” 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


My father, who had returned to Uttox- 
eter humble and submissive after his ad- 
versity in the Forest of Dean, was speedily 
to see that God had not forsaken him, but 
was preparing for hima better lot in the 
old home than he had sought for himself 
in the new. 

In 1800 a commission sent out by the 
crown to survey the woods and forests, 
decided that “the Chase of Needwood,” 
in the county of Stafford, should be di- 
vided, allotted, and enclosed. This forest, 
dating from time immemorial, and belong- 
ing to the crown, extended many miles, 
contained magnificent oaks, limes, and 
other lordly trees, gigantic hollies and 
luxuriant underwood, and twenty thou- 
sand head of deer, was divided into five 
wards, one being Uttoxeter, and had four 
lodges, held under lease from the crown, 
its lieutenants, rangers, axe bearers, keep- 
ers,and woodmote court. To be surveyor 





in the disafforesting was an important post 
solicited by father; months of anxious 
suspense had, however, to be endured be- 
fore the nominations could be known. In 
June, 1801, the act for the enclosure was 
passed, one clause containing the appoint- 
ment of the surveyors. Their names would 
be published in Stafford on a certain day; 
but father felt he could not go thither to 
ascertain his fate; he should be legally 
notified, if appointed. 

On the day when any favorable decision 
ought to arrive by post, mother, waiting 
and watching, saw the postboy ride into 
the town, then, somewhat later, the letter- 
carrier enter the street, deliver here and 
there a letter and pass their door. She 
did not speak to her husband of a disap- 
pointment which he was doubtless experi- 
encing. But after they had both retired 
to rest, if not to sleep, they heard in the 
silence of the little outer world the sound 
of a horse coming quickly up the street. 
It stopped at their door; father’s name 
was shouted by Thomas Hart, the banker, 
and formerly his political sympathizer in 
the outbreak of the French Revolution. 
He hastened to the window, and was 
greeted by the words, “Good news, Mr. 
Botham; I am come from Stafford, | have 
seen the act. You and Mr. Wayatte are 
appointed the surveyors.” 

It is still a pleasure to me, eighty-four 
years later, to think of the joy and grati- 
tude that must have filled those anxious 
hearts that memorable night. On the other 
hand, as a lover of nature, I sincerely de- 
plore any instrumentality in destroying 
such a vast extent of health-giving soli- 
tude and exuberant beauty in our thickly 
populated, trimly cultivated England. On 
Christmas day, 1802, Needwood Chase 
was disafforested, followed by a scene of 
the most melancholy spoliation, There 
was a wholesale devastation of the small 
creatures that had lived for ages amongst 
its broadly growing trees, its thickets, and 
underwood; birds flew bewildered from 
their nests as the ancient timber fell be- 
fore the axe ; fires destroyed the luxuriant 
growth of plants and shrubs. No wonder 
that Dr. Darwin, of Lichfield, the Rev. 
Thomas Gisborne and Mr. Francis Noel 
Mundy, living respectively at the lodges 
of Yoxall and Ealand in the forest, pub- 
lished laments over the fall of Needwood 
descriptive of the change from sylvan 
beauty and grandeur to woful devastation. 

For upwards of nine years the work of 
dividing, allotting, and enclosing contin- 
ued. The rights of common, of pasture, 
of pannage — feeding swine in the woods 
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—of fuel, and of making birdlime from 
the vast growth of hollies, claimed by 
peasants, whose forefathers had built their 
turf cottages on the waste lands of the 
forest; the rights of more important in- 
habitants to venison, game, timber, etc., 
had to be considered by the commission 
of the enclosure, and compensated by 
allotments of land. On May 9, 1811, the 
final award was signed, by which the free- 
holders’ portion was subdivided amongst 
the various persons who had claims there- 
on. Practically the two surveyors had to 
decide the awards; it was, consequently, 
a source of deep thankfulness to my fa- 
ther, who had throughout refused gifts 
from any interested party, that all claim- 
ants, from the richest to the poorest, were 
satisfied with their awards. 

On returning from the Forest of Dean 
my parents had temporarily resided in a 
small, semi-detached house belonging to 
them, having let the old home on a short 
lease. By March, 1802, however, they 
must have removed to their usual habita- 
tion, with grandfather for an inmate, as 
my first recollection is a dim remem- 
brance of the old man delivering in the 
kitchen some piece of intelligence which 
was received by the assembled household 
with expressions of joy. 1 was told later 
that it must have been the announcement 
of the Peace of Amiens. 

Grandfather did not long remain under 
the same roof, for having, in a moment of 
great excitement, wounded little Anna 
with the large scissors he used to cut out 
the strong veins of the leaves which he 
dried, and feeling it a sad mischance, he 
was made willing to remove himself and 
his medicaments. He took up his abode 
with some simple, good people in a com- 
fortable cottage on the enclosed land, 
which had formerly been the heath. At 
this distance he acquired for us children 


acertain interest and charm. The walk 
to his dwelling was pleasant. His sunny 


sitting room, with the small stove, from 
which pungent odors issued, the chafing 
dishes, metallic tractors, the curious 
glasses and retorts and ancient tomes ex- 
cited our imagination; in after years we 
perceived that it must have resembled the 
study of analchemist. Here amongst his 
drying herbs and occult possessions he 
taught the poorest, most neglected boys 
to read, from a sense of Christian duty, 
which was generally regarded as a queer 
crotchet, for it was before the days of 
Bell and Lancaster, and when ragged 
schools were unimagined. 

How well do I remember him! His 





features were good, but his countenance | 
severe; over his very grey hair he wore a 
grey worsted wig, with three stiff rows of 
curls behind, and was attired in a dark- 
brown, collarless suit of a very old-fash- 
ioned cut, wearing out of doors a cocked 
hat, also of an old Quaker type, a short 
great coat or spencer, and in winter grey, 
ribbed, worsted leggings, drawn to the 
middle of the thigh. Although a stickler 
for old customs, he was one of the very 
first in the midland counties to use an 
umbrella. The one that belonged to him 
was a substantial concern, covered with 
oilcloth or oil silk, with a large ring at the 
top, by which it was hung up. 

Having a reputation in the Society asa 
minister, he now and then paid visits to 
other meetings, but never very far from 
home ; and considering himself connected 
with Phoebe Howitt, of Heanor, by the 
marriage of his stepson John to her aunt, 
felt it doubly incumbent to repair thither, 
At Heanor — then a secluded Derbyshire 
village, situated high and pleasantly on 
the western boundary of the Erewash 
Valley — dwelt Thomas Howitt, an essen- 
tially practical, clear-headed Quaker, pos- 
sessing a large, fully developed fraine and 
great natural capacity, who farmed his 
own land and managed extensive coal- 
pits; while his wife, of a small, delicate 
frame, one of the best and gentlest of 
women, unworldly, full of devotion, a mys- 
tic in her faith, a keen lover of nature, 
the mother and physician of the whole 
parish, found in John Botham a useful 
and congenial companion, with whom she 
could consult concerning “ worts of heal- 
ing power.” With Thomas and Pheebe 
Howitt, the parents of my future husband, 
we had no personal acquaintance, merely 
a somewhat disagreeable association, from 
his having obtained from them the plant 
asarabacca, which had caused mother vio- 
lent headaches, and was the chief ingre- 
dient of his cephalic snuff. 

In their society the simple, religious, 
and therefore the best side of his charac- 
ter, was exhibited. He was consequently 
described to me in after years by my hus- 
band as a welcome guest, generally arriv- 
ing at harvest-time, when he would employ 
himself in the pleasant field-labor, quoting 
beautiful and appropriate texts of Scrip- 
ture as applicable to the scenes around 
him. This I can well understand from a 
little incident in my childhood. 

Rebecca Summerland, the daughter of 
grandfather’s stepson John, had married 
in 1801 a Friend named Joseph Burgess, 
of Grooby Lodge, near Leicester. She 
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became the mother of a little boy — Wil- 
liam — with whom, when staying at his 
grandparents Summerland, we. were per- 
mitted to play. On one of these happy 
occasions, their rarity enhancing the de- 
light, we had already arrived at Aunt 
Summerland’s, when grandfather unex- 
pectedly appeared. Our parents were ab- 
sent from home, and he, wishful to look 
after us, had come to take us a walk. To 
refuse was not to be thought of ; we very 
reluctantly left little William and started 
under his escort. But grandfather was 
unusually kind and gentle, and to give us 
a treat, took us to see father’s small til- 
lage farm at the distance of a couple of 
miles from home. 

He talked about the trees and plants in 
Timber Lane, which, winding up from the 
town to the top of a hill, was hemmed in 
by steep, mossy banks, luxuriant with wild 
flowers and ferns, and overarched by the 
green boughs of the oak, hawthorn, and 
alder, having a clear little stream gurgling 
along one side. And when we came out 
on the open, breezy hill, with the high, 
bushy banks of Needwood Forest extend- 
ing before us in wooded promonotories 
for many a mile, he spoke about the young 
calves in the fields; and passing a barn 
by a stile, with a partly dead ash-tree 
growing near it, must have told us in 
Scriptural language something about the 
barren fig-tree, for ever after, even to this 
moment, I recall the bit of scenery like a 
woodcut by Bewick, and with it the inci- 
dent recorded in the last sorrowful days 
of our Lord. At length we reached the 
farm of eighteen acres, which we had last 
seen in autumnal desolation. Now all 
was beautifully green and fresh ; the lower 
portion closed for hay, the upper filled 
with vigorous young vegetation, tender 
blades of wheat springing from the earth, 
green leaflets of the flax for mother’s 
spinning just visible; next the plot re- 
served for turnips, the field being enclosed 
by a broad, grassy headland, a perfect 
border of flowers, of which we had soon 
our hands full. All our vexation and ill- 
temper had now vanished, and we returned 
to tea with little William at Aunt Sum- 
merland’s happier than we had been on 
our arrival. 

This walk gave my sister Anna her first 
taste for botany. She probably inherited 
from grandfather her passionate love of 
flowers, whilst she learnt from his copy of 
Miller’s ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle,” which 
became her property after his death, to 
appreciate the wonderful beauty of the 
Linnzan system. 


Grandfather passed away in his eighty- 
'fourth year, and we often glanced at his 
grave in the quiet meeting-house yard, 
where in the early summer a mother ewe 
and her lambs were turned in to graze on 
the abundant grass. 

It is impossible to give an adequate 
idea of the stillness and isolation of our 
lives as children. Our father’s introverted 
character and naturally meditative turn of 
mind made him avoid social intercourse 
and restrict his participation in outward 
events to what was absolutely needful for 
the exact fulfilment of his professional 
and religious labors. Our mother’s clear, 
intelligent mind, her culture and refine- 
ment, were chastened and subdued by her 
new spiritual convictions, and by painful 
social surroundings, which were aggra- 
vated by the death of her sympathizer, 
Ann Shipley. Our nurse, Hannah, was 
dull and melancholy, seeking to stifle an 
attachment which she had formed in the 
Forest of Dean for a handsome carpenter 
of dubious character, and unconvinced of 
Friends’ principles. Each of our reticent 
caretakers was subjected to severe inward 
ordeals, and incapable of infusing knowl- 
edge and brightness into our young minds ; 
and as little Anna was unable to talk at 
four, she was sent daily toa cheerful old 
woman who kept a dame school, and in 
more lively surroundings acquired the 
power of speech. 

After we could both talk, being chiefly 
left to converse together, our ignorance 
of the true appellations for many ordinary 
sentiments and actions compelled us to 
coin and use words of our own. I can 
recall the first dawn of awakened intelli- 
gence within me, and how, standing in the 
garden and suddenly perceiving with 
pleasurable surprise that our own little 
flower-beds, the big apple-trees, the stone 
roller, the adjacent meadow, the wooden 
bridge over the stream, had each acquired 
an individuality, were the separate parts 
of a great whole, I exclaimed to myself, 
“ Now I can think and understand, all 
that I have hitherto felt has been duz- 
gum!” This word was to me the equiv- 
alent of a dark void. To sneeze was to 
us both, akisham— the sound which one 
of our parents must have made in sneez- 
ing. Roman numerals which we saw on 
the title-pages of most books conveyed no 
other idea than the word ichlymicklydic- 
tines. Italic printing was soft/y writing. 


Our parents often spoke together of divi- 
dends; this suggested to me some con- 
nection with the devil, and I was grieved 
and perplexed to hear our good parents 
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talk without hesitation or sense of impro- 
priety of those wicked a@ividends. Had 
there been an open, communicative spirit 
in the family these strange expressions 
and misapprehensions would have either 
never arisen or been at once corrected. 

Our mother must, however, have taught 
us early to read, for I cannot remember 
when we could not do so, but neither she 
nor our father ever gave or permitted us 
to receive direct religious tuition. Firmly 
adhering to the fundamental principles of 
George Fox, that Christ, the true inward 
light, sends to each individual interior in- 
Spirations as their guide of Christian faith, 
and that his spirit, being free, does not sub- 
mit to buman learning and customs, aiming 
to preserve usin unsullied innocence, they 
consigned us to him in lowly confidence 
for guidance and instruction. So fearful 
were they of interfering with his workings 
that they did not even teach us the Lord’s 
Prayer. We first learnt it when, at eight 
and nine years of age, we were permitted 
to attend a school kept by our excellent 
next-door neighbor, Mrs. Parker, and 
where, seated apart to avoid worldly con- 
tamination, we heard the other pupils re- 
cite the Church Catechism. Yet they gave 
us to commit to memory Robert Barclay’s 
** Catechism and Confession of Faith ” — 
a compilation of texts applied to the doc- 
trines of Friends, and supposed “to be 
fitted for the wisest and largest as well as 
the weakest and lowest capacities,” but 
which left us in the state of the perplexed 
eunuch before Philip instructed him in the 
Holy Writ. ; 

The Bible, being acknowledged a sec- 
ondary rule, and subordinate to the Spirit, 
had become neglected in many Friends’ 
families. This led the Yearly Meeting, 
in the early part of the century, to recom- 
mend Friends everywhere to adopt the 
habit of daily reading the Scriptures, and 
father, deputed by the authorities, endeav- 
ored without success to induce the other 
members of our meeting to comply with 
the advice. He himself had ever set them 
the example, and whilst bearing his testi- 
mony that it is the Spirit not the Scrip- 
tures which is the ground and source of 
alltruth, diligently studied the Bible, at 
the same time refusing to call it the Word 
of God, a term he only applied to Christ, 
the true Gospel. Each morning achapter 
was read after breakfast, followed by a 
pause for interior application and instruc- 
tion by the Holy Spirit, the purpose of 
this silence being, however, never ex- 
plained to us. In the long winter even- 
ings the Old Testament, Friends’ Jour- 
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nals, “ The Persecution of Friends,” and 
similar works, were read aloud, and when 
gone through were succeeded by “ Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs ” —a large folio edition 
with engravings that made our blood cur- 
dle; as to the narrative we listened yet 
wished not to hear, until, proving too ter- 
rible reading just before bedtime, it was 
set aside. 

I had also to read to father during the 
day when some mechanical operation left 
his mind disengaged. Thomas & Kempis 
was a great favorite with him; not so with 
me, as I understood the constant exhor- 
tation to take up the cross to refer to 
using the plain language and plain attire 
of Friends, and our peculiar garb, many 
degrees more ungainly than that of most 
strict Friends, was already a perfect cruci- 
fixion to Annaand me. The New Testa- 
ment never Came amiss, although on one 
occasion I received from father a stern 
reprimand for having, when reading the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes as re- 
lated by St. Mark, inserted, as he sup- 
posed, the word green in the thirty-ninth 
verse, “* And he commanded them to make 
them sit down by companies upon the 
green grass.” 

He continued sternly, “ Mary, thou 
must not add or take from Scripture.” 

“Please, father, it is green grass,” I 
replied. 

“ Let me see, let me see,” he exclaimed ; 
and after looking at the verse, added ina 
surprised but appeased tone, “I had never 
noticed it.” 

We children went to meeting twice on 
First-day, walking demurely hand in hand 
behind our parents; and once on Fifth- 
day with mother alone if father was ab- 
sentin the forest. These silent meetings 
were far from profitable to me. I did not 
know the need of this religious observance, 
and whilst preserving the grave composure 
that marked the quiet, motionless assem- 
bly, gave full vent to the activity of my 
young, lively imagination. How grieved 
would my parents have been at this want 
of mental discipline! How still more 
shocked and alarmed had they known the 
work of destruction to the purity and in- 
nocence of my soul which was being car- 
ried on by a trusted member of their 
household ! 

Hannah, the nurse, unable to conquer 
her attachment, had married the worthless 
carpenter, and thus plagued her own heart 
ever after. Father and mother, aware of 
the vital importance of early influences, 
had sought long and anxiously for a proper 
substitute, which they believed they had 
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ultimately met within a countrywoman, 
about thirty, who knew her work as if by 
instinct, speedily expressed a desire to at- 
tend meetings, and by her irreproachable 
conduct, sobriety of dress, and staidness 
of demeanor, won their entire confidence. 
Nanny, as she was called, equally ensnared 
us children. She had a memory stored, I 
suppose, with every song that ever was 
printed on a half penny sheet or sold ina 
country fair, which she repeated in a wild 
recitative, that attracted us as much as if 
it had been singing; was familiar with 
ghosts, hobgoblins, and fairies; knew 
much of the vices and less of the virtues 
of both town and country life; and find- 
ing us insatiable listeners, eagerly retailed 
to us herstores of miscellaneous — chiefly 
evil — knowledge under a seal of secrecy 
which we never broke. We trembled 
when we heard her utter an oath; but had 
no hesitation in learning from her whist, 
Nanny always playing dummy, and using 
a tea-board on her lap as a card-table. 

Yet we were not entirely left to the fas- 
cinations of this shrewd, eloquent, coarse- 
minded woman. When father’s surveying 
in the forest necessitated his absence from 
home a part of each week, our mother re- 
quired us to sew or knit for hours together 
by her side, whilst she busily plied her 
needle or her wheel, in the parlor or the 
garden porch. I particularly remember 
her spinning in the porch, because it hav- 
ing a brick floor with a second porch below 
opening into the lower story, the wheel 
gave a hollow, louder sound, which caused 
us to bring our low seats close to her 
knee, that we might catch every word of 
her utterance. Never ceasing our employ- 
ment — for, to use mother’s phrase, * we 
must not nurse our work” — we listened 
with breathless attention to descriptions 
of her girlhood at Cyfarthfa, to * Lavinia,” 
from Thomson’s “ Seasons,” and the other 
poems she had learnt from her father; to 
exciting tales of her Cornish life. And 
since I have been led to mention her 
graphic power of narration, let me be 
pardoned for giving two scenes of her 
portrayal, which have thus been recalled. 

It is the end of the last century, and ail 
the country is in a state of excitement on 
the question of corn. The growers im- 
agine they could get better prices, and the 
buyers that they could purchase cheaper, 
if the profits of the intermediate dealers 
were saved. The common people are 


made to believe that the dearths, which 
frequently occur, arise from the practice 
of the dealers in buying up corn and with- 
drawing it from the market. In their in- 


dignation they have broken into ware- 
houses, seized the hoarded grain, and 
thrown it into the sea. Peter Price, who 
is a corn merchant, has in consequence 
left off purchasing grain. He has tempo- 
rarily suspended business, and set his 
clerks and warehousemen at liberty ; and 
feeling quite secure, has gone with his 
wife, in their one-horse chaise, as the 
Falmouth representatives, to the distant 
Quarterly Meeting. They have left their 
home and children in mother’s care, and 
have been absent two or three days, when 
the news spreads through the alarmed 
town that the rioters are coming. While 
mother hurriedly despatches messengers 
to collect the clerks and warehousemen, 
the street before the house becomes filled 
with several thousand strong, clamorous, 
fierce-looking menand women. Thering- 
leaders rush to the house, eagerly demand- 
ing to speak with Mr. Price. Mother, 
already attired in bonnet and shaw], stand- 
ing on the doorsteps, explains that Mr. 
Price is absent; that he has no hoarded 
grain, only a considerable quantity of 
damaged wheat, which from principle he 
forbears to offer for sale. The listeners 
treat the plea of damaged corn as an ex- 
cuse, and peremptorily demand the ware- 
house keys. Our brave-hearted mother 
fetches the bunch of heavy keys, but in- 
stead of giving them to the rude hands 
stretched out to clutch them, holds them 
firmly, saying she will show them the truth 
of her words. With the ringleaders 
closed round her like a guard of honor and 
the mob following, she proceeds to the 
warehouses, which are situated on the 
harbor. ‘Then, unlocking the great doors, 
she admits the leaders. They search the 
warehouses, find and leave untouched the 
damaged wheat, and retire with expres- 
sions of apology and of admiration for her 
courage and courtesy. She, feeling faint 
and hardly able to support herself, is met 
in the street by Mr. Price’s stout ware- 
housemen and servants, who are hastening 
forward, not knowing what terrible scene 
they may have to witness. 

And again. Mother, about to visit her 
family in south Wales, has taken her 
passage in a sailing vessel from Falmouth 
to Swansea. She is arranging her multi- 
farious luggage on board, when a hand- 
some young sailor, of a singularly agree- 
able appearance, rushes into her cabin. 
The press-gang is coming, he says, “and 
ris sure to seize him, the only young and 
likely man on board. He had just re- 
turned from a long voyage. Will the lady 





save him from this cruel fate? will she 
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let him secrete himself among her lug- 
age?” 

Mother abhors the tyrannical custom of 
seizing men by force for service on the 
ships of war, and, full of compassion, con- 
sents to his concealment. The king’s 
officer with his men search the vessel. He 
next opens the door of mother’s cabin, 
and apparently much out of humor, ad- 
vances cutlass in hand. Mother, looking 
up from her book or work, begs him to 
respect the privacy of her cabin. The 
captain of the press-gang makes a sign to 
his men to stand back; but says “he 
is bound todo his duty; a man is miss- 
ing, whom he has reason to suppose is 
on board, therefore ” Mother, out- 
wardly calm but inwardly terribly alarmed, 
interrupts him with the words, “I ama 
lady travelling alone, you are a gentle- 
man.” These words seem to disarm him. 
He offers a polite apology, and retiring, 
quits the vessel with his men. 

The moment they are gone the captain 
gives orders to sail. The rescued sailor 
creeps from his hiding-place, but is not 
allowed to show himself till they are out 
at sea. He becomes mother’s devoted at- 
tendant during the long and stormy pas- 
sage which ensues; whilst she, the only 
female on board, receives extreme con- 
sideration from the captain and the entire 
crew, who regard her as a general bene- 
factress. 

I can to this day smile at her anecdote 
of the mayor and corporation of Looe, 
who when ordered by the War Office to 
prepare for an expected French invasion, 
requested, in consideration of the small- 
ness of the town, “to construct a /wenti- 
fication instead of a fortification,” and ac- 
cordingly erected a fort of twenty guns, 
which, as mother would remark, “ remains 
to this day.” 

During these hours of unrestrained con- 
verse, she would become lively, almost 
merry, even silently laughing. It was a 
revelation of her character quite new to 
us, and we were happy under its influence. 
Our naturally quick, receptive faculties, 
deprived of the amusement of ordinary 
children, became wonderfully sharpened 
by mother’s graphic, healthy tales, by 
Nanny’s wild, strange communications, in- 
vesting even our dull surroundings with a 
life and charm, and whilst occasioning us 
often to put our own or Nanny’s construc- 
tion on the actions of our neighbors, mak- 
ing us realize their dispositions and sym- 
pathize with their needs. 

With what shrinking curiosity, for in- 
Stance, did we regard Mr. Humphrey 








Pipe the lawyer, who was the first to use 
an eyeglass in Uttoxeter, being thereby 
endowed, according to Nanny, with a 
power more malignant than that of the 
evileye! His wife had deserted him for 
a fiddler after studying “ The Sorrows of 
Werther,” and her framed and glazed il- 
lustrations of Goethe’s romance were 
often looked at by us, for they had become 
the property of Thomas Bishop the clog- 
maker, who was our father’s factotum. 

With what excitement did we note any 
interchange of civility between mother and 
Mrs. Clowes, the widow of a clergyman, 
and who styled herself in consequence the 
Rev. Anne Clowes. Although she was 
known by everybody, and was an honored 
if not an acceptable guest in the best 
houses of the neighborhood, she lived 
quite alone in a narrow alley, without a 
bell or knocker to her house door, on 
which her friends were instructed to rap 
loudly with a stone. She occupied an 
upper room confusedly crowded with 
goods and chattels of every description 
picked up at auctions, and piles of crockery 
and china, having the casements filled with 
as many pieces of rag, pasteboard, and 
cobwebs as small panes of glass. She 
slept in a large salting trough, with a 
switch at her side to keep off the rats. 
This mean and miserable abode she 
termed, in her grandiloquent language, 
“the hallowed spot into which only were 
introduced the great in mind, in wealth, or 
birth;”? and on one occasion spoke of 
‘a most delightful visit from two of Lord 
Waterpark’s sons, when ‘the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul’ had been so 
absorbing, that one, Mr. Cavendish, in 
descending the stairs had set his foot in 
her mutton pie, which was ready for the 
oven.” Each Whitsuntide we saw her 
marching at the head of the Odd Fellows’ 
Club, with a bouquet of lilacs and peonies 
blazing on her breast up to her chin, hold- 
ing in one hand a long staff, her usual 
out-door companion. She was not insane, 
only a very original person, running wild 
amongst a number of other eccentric 
worthies, all of whom left indelible im- 
pressions on our minds. 

One summer we felt brought into very 
close contact with the gay world by a visit 
from Aunt Dorothy Sylvester. She ac- 
companied mother from London, where 
the latter had attended Yearly Meeting, 
and as they arrived late one Seventh-day 
night, she was first seen by us children 
the next morning, fashionably attired for 
church, which drew forth the exclamation 
from one of us: “Oh, aunt, shan’t thou 
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be afraid of father seeing thee so smart?” 
We svon perceived that he and mother, 
whilst adhering to their rule of life, did 
not obtrude it on their visitor. They 
offered her the best that their house con- 
tained, and in her honor gave little enter- 
tainments to * worldly people ” of their ac- 
quaintance. At a farewell party we did 
not admire a tall, thin lady introduced to 
our sober family circle as aunt’s travelling 
companion to London, with mincing ways 
and sentimental drawl, in a gauzy trans- 
parent costume, but approved of aunt, a 
stately lady in rich silk gown and elabo- 
rate turban of gold tissue; being still 
more impressed by mother’s calm self- 
possession, and the quiet grace with which 
she maintained in her brown camlet and 
white muslin cap her peculiarities as a 
Friend — her soft silk gowns of neutral 
tints were carefully folded away on the 
shelves of her wardrobe, for father disap- 
proved of silk. 

In the following November a great 
event occurred, a baby sister was born, 
and called Emma. We had hitherto been 
two sisters, now we were three. Our as- 
tonishment and delight over the sweet, 
blue-eyed little creature was unbounded. 
Eighteen months quietly passed away, 
and again fresh surprises awaited us. 
One First-day at the close of afternoon 
meeting our parents were mysteriously 
summoned from the meeting-house door 
to visit father’s old half-brother, Joseph, 
who, being a confirmed invalid for many 
years, we had neverseen. An hour later, 
we two children were fetched from home, 
and taken for the first time into a large, 
gloomy house, along mysterious passages, 
into a dimly lighted chamber. Our par- 
ents were sitting there in solemn silence 
on either side of an armchair, in which 
reclined a large-limbed but fearfully ema- 
ciated, pallidold man. We were taken up 
to him, he spoke to us in a feeble, husky 
voice, then, like an aged patriarch, placed 
a trembling hand on each of our heads 
and blessed us. We were then quietly led 
away, our parents remaining with him. 

The next morning we were told that 
Uncle Joseph had died in the night; a few 
mornings later that a little brother had 
been born to us the preceding night. 
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LEAVING Bantam Bay —a spot more 
beautiful than healthy—behind us, we 
retraced our steps to the little town of 
Serang. It was a long, dark drive, and 
we were very thankful when our tired 
ponies brought us back once more to the 
friendly shelter of the hotel from which 
we had started in the afternoon, and which 
we had then arranged should be our rest- 
ing-place for the night. The Dutch have 
afancy for dining late in the evening — 
generally about eight or half past —and 
so there was plenty of time to wait be- 
fore dinner was announced. When at 
length it came we had the novelty of din- 
ing off Bantam fowls, reared in their own 
native district. It did not take us long 
to come to the conclusion that, whatever 
their merits for breeding purposes may 
be, Bantam fowls are no better on a din- 
ner table than any other, and to hungry 
travellers like ourselves they certainly 
had the serious drawback of being very 
diminutive in size. 

Knowing that a hard day’s work awaited 
us on the morrow, combined with a very 
early start, we were soon glad to creep 
into our mosquito-curtained beds, and get 
a good night’s rest. The thermometer 
was at its normal height of nocturnal heat 
(about 80°). It naturally sounds rather too 
hot to be pleasant, but it is surprising 
how very soon one gets accustomed to 
sleeping in such a high temperature, espe- 
cially considering the moist, clammy heat 
which prevails in all parts of Java. It 
may be that this is owing to the even 
range of the thermometer throughout the 
year, which never alters in either summer 
or winter — if tropical seasons can be so 
designated —or it may be owing to the 
lofty and well-ventilated character of the 
sleeping apartments; but certain it is that 
good, sound, refreshing sleep can be had 
in Java far more regularly than one would 
expect. At any rate, on this occasion we 
found the night far too short, for it was 
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tion, Will our parents like it? for we had 
the impression that they did not approve 
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moned to prepare for our second day of 
exploration. 
By the light of a kerosene lamp we 
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their infant son, who was named Charles, 
was evidently their peculiar pride and de- 
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and butter, cold eggs, which had been 


cooked over night, and a trifle stale as well, 
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while, instead of tea or coffee, the only bev- 
erage provided was soda-water, calied by 
the natives, on account of its effervescing 
nature, ayer blanda, or fire-water. With 
such untempting viands before us we did 
not linger long over our morning meal, 
and it was still quite dark when we made 
our start. The first part of our journey 
lay along the main post-road once more, 
and so our travelling carriage of the pre- 
vious day was again brought into use. 
Our Batavian driver was still on the box, 
but the ponies and runners were pro- 
vided fresh for each stage. A little 
awkwardness occurred here with one of 
the ponies. The Serang stables had pro 
duced an animal notorious for jibbing — 
one which, as the driver told us, would 
rather be cut to pieces than make the 
journey to Kramat-watoe —and it was 
only after some trouble and delay that a 
start was effected. However, when once 
our team was off there was no cause for 
complaint, and the next halting-stage was 
reached in less than half an hour. 

It was now almost light, so rapidly does 
the sun seem to rise in the tropics. From 
total darkness to perfect daylight there is 
only an interval of three-quarters of an 
hour. And there is just the same rapid 
change in the evening after sunset, there 
being scarcely any twilight. At Tji-legon, 
at the end of the second stage from Se- 
rang, we came to the last of our posting. 
We could go no farther, for the best of all 
reasons, * because there was no road,” as 
a Dutch official naively informed us, and 
on further inquiry we learnt that on the 
two remaining stages so much damage 
had been done as to render posting quite 
out of the question. We therefore had 
once more to exchange our comfortable 
travelling carriage for the inconvenient 
conveyance to which I have before re- 
ferred —the native fa-har. The vehicles 
in this district presented a most dilapi- 
dated and broken-down appearance, with 
ponies to match; but of course Krakatoa 
is not to be saddled with the blame of 
this. Broken springs, rotten harness, and 
worn-out ponies gave one the impression 
that they had fared very badly in the re- 
cent eruption, but one of the owners 
regretfully assured us that such was not 
the case, or else he should have had a 
heavy claim for compensation from the 
Relief Committee. Aided by the mandoer 
(or head waiter) of the hotel, we made a 
bargain for the best two vehicles in the 
place, and prepared to start off in the di- 
rection of one of the ruined towns called 
Merak. 
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Whilst the choice of a suitable convey- 
ance was being made we had been waiting 
in the hotel at Tji-legon, a building which 
bore serious traces of the damage caused 
by the eruption. This hotel, in its man- 
agement, brings a remarkable Java custom 
to light. Itis kept up at the expense of 
the Dutch government, and is under the 
direction of an official appointed by them. 
In this and other remote districts of the 
island, where there are not sufficient trav- 
ellers to make it worth a man’s while to 
become an hotel-keeper, the government 
undertakes the management of the estab- 
lishment, and bears whatever annual loss 
there may be. Owing to this piece of 
forethought, the traveller in Java fre- 
quently meets with some of the best ac- 
commodation in the most unlikely dis- 
tricts. The official in charge showed us 
the marks, both inside and outside the 
building, which the eruption had caused. 
The pillars in the front portico were in- 
jured considerably, and the heavy ash rain 
had left some ugly stains on many parts 
of the whitewashed walls and outside ve- 
randahs. The darkness on the two days 
of the outburst had been intense, and we 
were told that the abject terror of the na- 
tives in the village and neighborhood had 
been piteous to see. 

On my way to Merak I had for my 
companion in the sa-har a young man 
from Anjer — one of the few who escaped 
on the fatal morning. He had been di- 
rected to meet us at Serang on the previ- 
ous afternoon, and now acted as our guide 
for the day. The narrative of his escape 
was full of interest, and some parts of it, 
I think, are worth being repeated. 

“On the Monday morning on which 
Anjer was destroyed,” he said, “I hada 
suspicion that something dreadful was 
likely to happen. Of course I had no 
clear idea on the subject, and never for a 
moment supposed that it would be a great 
wave that would do all the mischief. I 
had heard the deafening reports from Kra- 
katoa on Sunday afternoon, and had seen 
later on the dense black smoke and the 
glare of fiery light resting upon the sum- 
mit of the volcano. Still we all hoped for 
the best. But on the following morning, 
when the darkness remained instead of 
light, and the shower of ashes increased, 
I grew more alarmed. It seemed to me 
that if matters got worse we should be 
completely buried by falling lava, as 
some of the places in olden times were, 
and that a dreadful death awaited us if 
we remained in the town. I therefore 
thought it best to get as far away from 
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Krakatoa as possible. It was still quite 
early when I decided upon making for the 
neighboring hills, several miles distant. I 
had a number of relations living in the 
town, but they seemed to fancy them- 
selves safe enough at home, and they ac: 
cordingly remained behind. I never saw 
any of them again alive. Five of them 
perished, and, worst of all, only two of 
their bodies wererecovered. These were 
found buried beneath the ruined house in 
which they met their end, and were 
scarcely recognizable. The others must 
have been carried out to sea, and probably 
formed part of the many hundreds seen 
later on floating in the Straits of Soenda 
by the captains of passing vessels. I had 
not proceeded a great distance from An- 
jer when the first volcanic wave broke 
upon the coast. Of course, even that one 
was terrible enough, but it was nothing to 
be compared with the second one, which 
followed a little later. I could see that 
the town had been seriously injured by the 
inundation, and no doubt some lives were 
lost even in that first overflow. Alarmed 
by what I had already noticed, [ quick- 
ened my pace inland. The farther from 
the coast, I thought, the safer I should be, 
and so it proved. The site of Anjer is, 
for the most part, very level ground; but 
four or five miles away are some hills, 
densely covered with cocoanut palm-trees. 
These formed a pretty background to the 
town. I decided to make to this rising 
ground as {ast as I possibly could. As 
I proceeded I found some of my neigh- 
bors from Anjer making for the same 
spot. Some of them were fortunate 
enough to reach this place of safety before 
the final destruction came. Others whom 
I passed on the way, were overtaken by 
the second wave, or rushing torrent, and 
at once found a watery grave. 

“ Breathless with running, I came as fast 
as possible up the densely wooded slopes, 
and was only just in time. The great 
wave, sweeping all before it, was close on 
my heels as the rising ground brought 
me safely out of its reach. Its fury was 
much spent as it broke upon the hills, but 
it was very powerful even then. But the | 
higher ground soon checked its force, and | 
sent it back again towards the sea. Of 
the actual destruction I saw but little. 1 
was too much frightened to stop and | 
watch the ruin it caused. My one idea 
was to get as high up as I was able, and | 
of course I thought of nothing else at the 
time. 








rior of the island. All the natives in the 
neighboring kampongs turned against us, 
and refused those of us who had es- 
caped the least help or food. Many of 
the Europeans — especially the women — 
exhausted with fatigue, and almost fright- 
ened out of their lives, were sinking down 
in a helpless state by the wayside. Al- 
though the worst was over as regards the 
volcanic wave, many sank down and died 
on the road from exhaustion and neglect. 
Not only did many of the natives refuse 
to help us in the least, but they actually 
drove us fiercely from their houses. The 
reason of this was that, like all the Mo- 
hammedans, the Javanese are exceedingly 
superstitious, and attributed their misfor- 
tunestous. They said that we Europeans 
were the cause of all their troubles. We 
had offended Allah, and the outburst of 
Krakatoa, with all its attendant horrors, 
was the result of his vengeance. When 
I asked what we had done to offend their 
deity, they said it was owing to the war 
which the Dutch government is now car- 
rying on against the Acheenese. We 
were fighting against their brethren un- 
justly on the neighboring shores of Suma- 
tra, and Krakatoa was simply the medium 
of Allah’s retribution. They refused to 
give us anything, and threatened to kill 
us if we did not move away at once. 
“Fanaticism had gained so much the 
upper hand among these people that they 
were on the point of marching armed to 
Anjer and plundering it. One poor lady 
who begged for a drink of water merely 
was sternly refused. She was nearly 
dead with fright and exhaustion, but even 
that made no impression on this ignorant 
and superstitious race. At last, in sheer 
desperation, she offered two gold rings 
she was wearing for the water. The 
greedy natives could not stand out against 
such a tempting offer, and, braving Allah’s 
wrath, they complied with her request on 
condition that she proceeded on her way 
immediately. Oneof the doctors at Anjer 
who managed to escape with his wife and 
child was treated in much the same way. 
He and his family were driven off and 
chased away by the natives, and both rice 
and water were refused them. They were 
on the point of giving up all in despair, 
when one native, more compassionate 
than the rest, at length deigned to point 
out to us Christian dogs (as they called 
us) a forsaken village, where we obtained 
some rice and dried fish, and on this we 
subsisted until we fell at length into more 
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side our three miles’ drive in the ka-har 
seemed quickly over. Ard now at a turn 
in the road the scene of destruction sud- 
denly came in view. Descending a little 
hill, we came into level country, and saw 
ata glance the terrible havoc which the 
inundation had caused. First came the 
destroyed roadway. The well-made road 
from Batavia to Merak—on which we 
had thus far travelled —now came to an 
abrupt ending. Its metalled track had 
suddenly disappeared, partly washed away 
at first, and a little farther on completely 
swept away. A ruined bridge was all that 
remained to show where once the road 
had been. Our ka-har could now proceed 
no farther, and the rest of our exploration 
had to be performed on foot. We were 
still several miles from the coast, but all 
the land between us was perfectly bare of 
timber. A few weeks before, the whole 
of the country we were gazing on was one 
dense forest of cocoanut palms, and be- 
neath the shelter of tropical vegetation 
scores of native kampongs nestled, inhab- 
ited by many thousands of busy people. 
And now this immense district — fifteen 
miles long and four or five in width— 
was so completely ruined as to be nothing 
more or less than a huge cemetery. What 
a change had come over that thriving dis- 
trict on the western shore of Java in so 
short a period! The palm-trees were all 
thrown down — without a single exception 
torn up by the roots, lying in endless con- 
fusion one above another. The native 
houses — made of their frail materials of 
bamboo and leaves —were now on the 
ground, just as the receding waters had 
leftthem. Beneath the fallen déd77s lay all 
kinds of smashed furniture, broken uten- 
sils, doors wrenched from their hinges, 
and every article of native costume in one 
great indescribable mass. 

A more awful sight could scarcely be 
imagined. One great matter for thankful- 
ness, as the fierce rays of a tropical sun 
beat down upon us, was that nearly all the 
bodies had been recovered and buried. 
It was well for us that our visit had not 
been made earlier, or else the sight would 
have been a still more terrible one. Now 
and again we detected decomposing mat- 
ter near us, and the Malays who were 
accompanying us said that probably many 
a body still lay concealed beneath the 
immense fallen masses which lay on each 
side of us, and which they had not yet had 
time to examine. Closely following our 
guides, we made our way very slowly 
through the ruined district. A rougher 





The road had completely disappeared, and 
there was no track or footpath in its place. 
Fallen trees lay everywhere, and every 
few yards they had to be scrambled over. 
By many a détour we tried to avoid the 
masses of fallen débris, and frequently 
these too had to be scaled, or else all 
further progress would have been stopped. 
Mile after mile we slowly picked our 
way amid these melancholy surround- 
ings. Here and there we found ourselves 
hemmed in by pools of water, left in the 
hollows after the wave had receded. 
Whenever possible we waded through 
these, or if too deep for fording a long 
circuit had to be made. 

But one of the most remarkable facts 
concerning the inundation remains to be 
told. As we walked or scrambled along 
we were much surprised to find great 
masses of white coral rock lying at the 
side of our path in every direction. Some 
of these were of immense size, and had 
been cast up more than two or three miles 
from the seashore. It was evident, as 
they were of coral formation, that these 
immense blocks of solid rock had been 
torn up from their ocean bed in the midst 
of the Soenda Straits, borne inland by the 
gigantic wave, and finally left on the land 
several miles from the shore. Any one 
who had not seen the sight would scarcely 
credit the story. The feat seems an al- 
most impossible one. How these great 
masses could have been carried so far 
into the interior is a mystery, and bears 
out what I have said in previous papers as 
to the height of thisterrible wave. Many 
of these rocks were from twenty to thirty 
tons in weight, and some of the largest 
must have been nearly double. Lloyd’s 
agent, who was with me, agreed in think- 
ing that we could not be mistaken if we 
put down the largest block of coral rock 
that we passed, as weighing not less than 
fifty tons. 

It seems very hard to imagine what a 
great volume of water would be required 
to carry such heavy masses so far into 
the adjacent country. The force with 
which they had met obstructions was very 
noticeable in several instances. In one 
case a bridge had been ruined by being 
thus struck. The keystone of the arch 
carrying the road over a little stream had 
been struck by a piece of rock some 
twenty tons in weight, and this mass had 
split the brickwork right through the cen- 
tre just like a wedge, and lay finally 
jammed in half across the road, It is not 
at all probable that some of the larger of 
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from the spots where the receding waters 
have left them, and they will thus remain 
a standing memorial of the Krakatoa dis- 
aster in August, 1883. To scientific men 
they will naturally be objects of no little 
interest, as being an index, to some ex- 
tent, of the power which water has as an 
element of destruction, and also as gaug- 
ing the immense height of the unparalleled 
volcanic wave. 

Merak, the district though which our 
path thus far lay, was densely populated, 
and this will account for the great loss of 
life which here occurred. Our intelligent 
Malay guide told us something of the diffi- 
culties of his task in superintending the 
workmen who were engaged in recovering 
the bodies of the ill-fated victims. About 
three thousand he considered had been 
recovered in the neighborhood where we 
then were. Most of them were buried as 
near as possible to the places where they 
were discovered, so that there should be 
as little carrying about as possible. In 
some cases it was found necessary to burn 
the remains. We could scarcely take a 
step anywhere in one part of the district 
without walking on a grave. Wherever 
we saw a Stake driven into the ground we 
knew that some unfortunate victim lay 
buried beneath. 

Nearer to Merak was the Chinese set- 
tlement. Their bodies were treated just 
the same as the Javanese — buried or 
burnt, as was thought best at the time. 
The great difficulty of the superintendent 
was in finding workers for this sad task. 
It was only by sending to distant kam- 
pongs that the services of a sufficient 
number of coolies could be obtained. 
Some of these soon fell ill and died, and 
thus added a few more to the long roll of 
victims. 


From The Spectator. 
ANARCHISM IN SWITZERLAND. 
Il. 

IT is evident that Huft, like many other 
shining lights of Anarchism, was moved 
quite as much by a spirit of vanity as by 
that deep sense of the injustice of exist- 
ing social arrangements which is said to 
be the guiding principle of the sect. At 
any rate, society did not behave very badly 
tohim. He had received a good educa- 
tion and learnt a trade which, as it would 


seem, enabled him to travel about at pleas- 


ure; and he probably got more enjoyment 
out of life, or might have done, than the 
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vast majority of the Jourgeoisie whom he 
and his companions devoted to destruc- 
tion. On the other hand, Huft was just 
the stuff out of which Anarchists are 
made, and may be regarded as a natural 
product of the age in which we live. Fairly 
educated, conscious of abilities above his 
position, vain and aspiring, with little 
moral principle, and without any sort of 
religious belief, it was almost inevitable 
that he should gravitate towards Social- 
ism, and became a potential rebel against 
the existing order; for on the Continent, 
at least, Socialism is in the air, and in 
France, Germany, and Austria there are 
probably few of the younger generation of 
artisans whom it has not more or less in- 
fected. We say artisans advisedly, for it 
is a fact beyond dispute that the rural 
population of the countries in question is 
indifferent to Socialism, and that among 
the very poor Anarchists are rarely if 
ever found. In Switzerland, moreover, 
where property is so widely diffused that, 
albeit manhood suffrage prevails, a ma- 
jority of the electors are landowners, So- 
cialism, except among foreign refugees, is 
almost unknown; and of all the deputies 
who are returned to the Federal Assem- 
bly and the Cantonal Legislature, not one, 
we believe, avows himself a Socialist, 
much less an Anarchist. The danger of 
Anarchism arises not from the numerical 
strength of the party, but from the fanati- 
cism of a few, and from the terrible mis- 
chief which may be wrought by a handful 
of desperate and unscrupulous men. 
Huft’s motives for laying violent hands 
on himself have not been ascertained, 
and probably never will be. The police 
believe that they were either regret for 
having put the Federal Council on its 
guard, or that he feared the vengeance of 
his companions. But fear of assassina- 
tion hardly seems a sufficient reason for 
committing suicide, and, as likely as not, 
Huft may have destroyed himself merely 
because he was tired of living. Scores of 
his countrymen commit self-murder for no 
better cause, and of late years suicide has 
nowhere been so rife as in Germany. But 
whatever Huft’s motives may have been, 
his disappearance greatly hampered the 
investigation, and rendered it impossible 
for the authorities to proceed judicially 
against the conspirators, — for that a con- 
spiracy to blow up the Federal Palace had 
actually existed, and, save for the warning 
letters, might have been consummated, 
the police were fully convinced. The pa- 
pers seized left little doubt of this, and 
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companions of those who had conspired 
to blow up the German emperor in the 
Neiderwald, and of others who had com- 
mitted actual murder, there could be no 
question of their readiness to commit any 
conceivable atrocity. But the evidence 
obtained by the police was not such as 
would have justified a prosecution, and, 
except for the information it elicited, the 
investigation proved abortive. This in- 
formation, however, was extremely curi- 
ous, and the police of Germany and Aus- 
tria have doubtless found it very valuable. 
In nearly every town of the Confederation 
there is a “group” of Anarchists, who, 
if not numerous, are extremely active, 
and, judging by the language of their 
organs, are animated with a spirit of fero- 
cious hatred against all existing institu- 
tions, as well as against every member of 
society above the condition of a day-la- 
borer. Not long ago, the Fretheit de- 
scribed the German emperor as_ the 
“crowned scoundrel who murdered Hoe- 
del,” and stigmatized the Rothschilds and 
Vanderbilts, “and their like,” as villains 
“for whom hanging is too good.” On 
the person of an Aharchist named Cha- 
ritat, arrested at Geneva, was founda 
signed and printed proclamation, which 
ran thus: * Down with the exploiters! 
Let us take all they have, shoot them, rob 
them! Deathto the bourgeoisie! Death 
to all the agents of authority!” Anar- 
chists have no more respect for a demo- 
cratic republic like Switzerland than fora 
despotic monarchy like Russia. “ Uni- 
versal suffrage,” says the Frezheit, “ has 
no other end than to give to reciprocal 
servitude a show of freedom. A prison 
does not become a temple of liberty, sim- 
ply because these words are written over 
the door.” 

One of the Geneva group was a man 
called Schultze, whose brother lives at 
New York, and is on intimate terms with 
Most, the editor of the Fretheit. At 
Lausanne there was an especially active 
group directed by a man of the name of 
Heilmann, of which Lieske, the murderer 
of Councillor Rumpff, was once a mem- 
ber. Schaffhausen, which, owing to its 
proximity to the German frontier, is natu- 
rally much resorted to by German refu- 
gees, had also its group, chief among 
whom was a certain Daschner, a close 
friend of Kammerer (in whose company 
he had been seen at Winterthur), lately 
convicted of committing a murderous out- 
rage at Stuttgart. Novotny, an Anar- 
chist arrested at Rossbach, had in his 
possession a great quantity of cyanide of 
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potassium, a revolver, and a list of forty 
“ companions.” 

One of the results of the inquiry, says 
the report, was to show that the group in 
eastern Switzerland directed its action 
principally against Austria, promoting the 
Socialist agitation in that country by 
means of pamphlets and journals which, 
after being printed in Switzerland, were 
smuggled into the former country and se- 
cretly distributed by their confederates 
over the border. In this group there were 
men, in the opinion of the police, quite 
capable of committing “criminal acts” 
against Switzerland, and by no means in- 
disposed to do so; but there was no evi- 
dence to show that any of them were 
implicated in the plot to Fore up the Fed- 
eral Palace. The man supposed to have 
taken the most active part in its organiza- 
tion was Klinger, Huft’s particular friend ; 
and much was hoped from his avowals. 
Unfortunately, however, the examining 
magistrate could not prevail on him to tell 
anything worth knowing; and though he 
contradicted himself flagrantly, told a 
great many lies, and the letters found in 
his possession were eminently suggestive 
of a criminal plot, there was no evidence 
forthcoming that would have ensured his 
conviction. Even after his arrest money 
came to him for “travelling expenses” 
from “the famous Anarchist Knauer- 
hase,” then in London; and though the 
police entertained shrewd suspicions that 
for “ travelling expenses ” should be read 
“dynamite plot,” they had no means of 
proving the fact. Klinger was a man of 
fair education, and, like Huft, a contributor 
tothe press. After the conclusion of his 
examination, he was expelled from the 
territory of the Confederation, the same 
measure being dealt out at the same time 
to most of the other Anarchists under 
arrest, and to all whom the police consid- 
ered dangerous. None of them were 
Swiss citizens, and it is a significant fact 
that the Révolté, which for years had been 
the organ of anarchy at Geneva, has lately 
removed to Paris, from which it would ap- 
pear that the efforts of the sect to convert 
Genevans to their peculiar doctrines have 
met with scant success, and this, seeing 
that, excluding strangers, two men out of 
every three in the canton are either land- 
owners or bank depositors, is perhaps not 
very surprising. 

Whatever view we take of the action of 
the Swiss authorities in relation to the 
plot against the Federal Palace, it cannot 
be doubted that the precautions they took 
were fully warranted, nor that the inquiry 
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they instituted has served a useful pur- 
pose. It has shown that militant An- 
archists, the party of action, as they like 
to call themselves, are far from numer- 
ous ; that they are composed for the most 
part of men whose leading motives are 
vanity and a passion for notoriety; and 
that, desperate as some of them are, it is 
not difficult, with an efficient police sys- 
tem, to nip their enterprises in the bud. 
Socialism in Germany and France num- 
bers its votaries by the hundred thousand, 
and their influence on legislation and 
public opinion is certainly not on the 
wane; but the social revolution of which 
fanatical philanthropists of the stamp of 
Elisée Reclus (according to the report, the 
principal supporter of the 2évo/¢é) dream, 
and upon which they look as imminent, is 
as remote as the millennium. Law and 
opinion, the virtues and the forces, are 
equally against them. 





From The Spectator. 
LORD HOUGHTON. 


RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, whom 
Carlyle once described as “a pretty little 
Robin Redbreast of a man,” and who cer- 
tainly could sing in the days in which that 
description was applied to him a very 
taking little song of his own, died on 
Monday evening at Vichy, and with him 
there vanishes from London society one 
of its most unique figures. Lord Hough- 
ton may be said almost to have discovered 
the value of antipathy as a social interest. 
He was great in bringing together those 
who were or were supposed to be most 
utterly hostile to each other, and at his 
breakfast parties you could always find 
both the acid and the alkali by which 
a moral effervescence is produced. He 
would very much have shared the pleas- 
ure expressed by Satan in the prologue to 
Goethe’s “ Faust,” at his occasional inter- 
course with the divine adversary of Satan. 
Indeed, this feeling of Lord Houghton’s 
extended far beyond a mere theory of 
social intercourse. He had, apparently, 
some notion that all absolute hostility is a 
mistake, even though it be the hostility 
of moral good to moral evil. He wanted 
to reconcile the Church and the world. 
He wanted to reconcile Conservatism 
and Liberalism. He wanted to reconcile 
idealism and materialism. He wanted to 
reconcile mysticism and commonplace. 
He seems to have enjoyed the shiver 





which is so often caused by the mingling 
of opposites. In politics he first sup- 
ported the Conservatives in a great Liberal 
policy, — Sir Robert Peel, in establishing 
free trade, — and next supported a Liberal 
in his Conservative policy, — Lord Palm- 
erston, in teaching the nation to “rest and 
be thankful.” In regard to the Church, 
Lord Houghton was the great representa- 
tive of the idea that it is the good of a 
bishop to be more or less worldly ; in fact, 
he used to eulogize the episcopal bench in 
the House of Lords on the ground that 
it helped to teach the Church what the 
attractions of the world were like, and 
also helped it to appreciate them at their 
true worth,—which, in his estimation, 
was by no means nil, but something very 
considerable. In poetry, again, catholic 
as were his tastes, and generous as was 
his help to poorer brethren of the craft, — 
to him we probably owe in great measure 
the delightful poems of David Gray, — 
his bias always was towards throwing cold 
water on the high-flown estimate of poetry 
in which poets occasionally indulge. His 
last speech, we believe, —a speech made 
in July at the meeting of the Wordsworth 
Society, held in his own house, — was a 
sort of wet blanket for thorough Words- 
worthians. He dwelt gently on all the 
defects he could find in Wordsworth, tak- 
ing evidently some pleasure in using such 
epithets as “ vulgar ” for the familiar lan- 
guage of Wordsworth’s lyrical ballads, 
and he made his address, in fact, rather 
a eulogy on Shelley and Keats than on 
Wordsworth, whose great “Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality ” was the only 
poem of Wordsworth’s which won from 
him genuinely enthusiastic praise. Lord 
Houghton, disliked, no doubt, the didactic 
side of Wordsworth, not only as every 
poet must dislike direct didactism in 
poetry, but as a man one of whose chief 
interests in life was the skilful blending 
of the unworldly with the worldly, would 
especially dislike all stern exhortations 
such as Wordsworth poured forth so free- 
ly, to shake off from the soul the tyranny 
of the world. 

As a poet, Lord Houghton would have 
been greater had he succeeded in express- 
ing in his poems his own characteristic 
desire to catch the effervescence of oppo- 
site moods of feeling. But this he can 
hardly be said to have done. In some 
early lines, written in a miserably sing- 
song rhythm, he did to a certain extent 
embody the leading conception of his life. 
We cannot say that the following are good 
verses; but they are very characteristic 
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verses, and are marked by a thought which 
pervaded Lord Houghton’s life. 


PLEASURE AND PAIN, 
Who can determine the frontier of pleasure ? 
Who can distinguish the limit of pain? 
When is the moment the feeling to measure ? 
When is experience repeated again? 


Ye who have felt the delirium of passion, 
Say, can you sever its joys and its pangs? 
Is there a power in calm contemplation 
To indicate each upon each asit hangs? ~ 


I would believe not ; for spirit will languish, 
While sense is most blest and creation most 
bright ; 
And life will be dearer and clearer in anguish, 
Than ever was felt in the throbs of delight. 


See the fakeer as he swings on his iron, 
See the thin hermit that starves in the wild ; 
Think ye no pleasures the penance environ, 
And hope the sole bliss by which pain is be- 
guiled? 


No! in the kingdom these spirits are reaching 
Vain are our words the emotions to tell ; 
Vain the distinctions our senses are teaching, 
For Pain has its Heaven, and Pleasure its 

Hell! 


That is not good poetry, nor perhaps en- 
tirely true teaching, but it has a great deal 
of truth in it, and it was the one truth 
which Richard Monckton Milnes really 
embodied in his own social life. If all 
emotions are not thus shot with threads of 
apparently contrary and inconsistent feel- 
ing, still many are, and no doubt amongst 
them are to be found some of the most 
memorable in human life. As we have 
quoted verse of Lord Houghton’s which 
seems to us very poor poetry, though 
verse distinguished by a characteristic 
thought, we must quote something which 
shows him as a genuine poet, — which he 
was, though not by any means a great 
one, for all his verse seems to have come 
from too superficial a plane to lift the 
reader up to the height of the higher 
poetry. In the following little poem there 
is a subtlety of insight which shows how 
well Lord Houghton could delineate the 
mixed feelings of which he was so acute 
a student :— 


They seemed to those who saw them meet, 
The casual friends of every day ; 

Her smile was undisturbed and sweet, 
His courtesy was free and gay. 


But yet if one the other’s name 
In some unguarded moment heard, 
The heart you thought so calm and tame, 


— 





Would struggle like a captured bird ; 


And letters of mere formal phrase 
Were blistered with repeated tears ; 

And this was not the work of days, 
But had gone on for years and years, 


Alas, that love was not too strong 

For maiden shame and manly pride ! 
Alas, that they delayed so long 

The goal of mutual bliss beside ! 


Yet what no chance could then reveal, 
And neither would be first to own, 

Let fate and courage now conceal, 
When truth could bring remorse alone, 


Even that does not, in our judgment, illus- 
trate Lord Houghton’s most perfect verse. 
The exquisite lines on Wilkie’s conversa- 
tion with the Geronomite monk, about 
the picture of the Last Supper in the 
refectory of one of the Spanish monas- 
teries, touch, perhaps, the highest point 
he reached; but as they were suggested 
by the actual saying of a Spanish monk, 
and Lord Houghton only versified’ the 
monk’s thought, perhaps these lines are 
hardly a fair specimen of the substance 
of his poetry, though they are a good 
specimen of its form. It is curious that 
the poem which has certainly been more 
popular than any other in all Lord Hough- 
ton’s works, and which almost every one 
connects with Monckton Milnes’s name, 
was the little love poem called “ The 
Brookside.” That is happily expressed, 
no doubt, but it is wholly without the 
brand of Lord Houghton’s personal char- 
acter,—and in a poet who has usually 
so little of the magic of form as Lord 
Houghton, one needs the impress of char- 
acter even more than in a poet who adorns 
everything that he touches, and trans- 
figures it merely by passing it through 
the medium of his thought. We should, 
indeed, find few of Lord Houghton’s 
poems so little characteristic of him as 
“The Brookside;” though it may have 
been that poem, or a poem of that kind, 
which suggested to Carlyle the compari- 
son to “‘apretty little Robin Redbreast.” 
On the whole, Monckton Milnes’s genius 
was embodied ina certain determination 
to blend the insight of the man of the 
world with the sentiment of the poet, and 
not to allow the sentiment of the poet to 
run away with the insight of the man of 
the world. Perhaps we could hardly ex- 
press better what we mean than by quot- 
ing these verses from his picture of “ The 
Patience of the Poor :” — 


No search for him of dainty food, 
But coarsest sustenance of life ; 
No rest by artful quiet wooed, 
But household cries, and wants, and strife, 
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Affection can at best employ 
Her utmost of unhandy care ; 
Her prayers and tears are weak to buy 
The costly drvg, the purer air. 


Pity herself at such a sight 
Might lose her gentleness of mien, 
And clothe her form in angry might, 
And as a wild despair be seen ; 
Did she not hail the lesson taught, 
By this unconscious suffering boor, 
To the high sons of lore and thought, — 
The sacred Patience of the Poor, 


This great endurance of each ill, 

As a plain fact whose right or wrong 
They question not, confiding still 

That it shall last not over long ; 
Willing from first to last to take 

The mysteries of our life as given, 
Leaving the time-worn soul to slake 

Its thirst in an undoubted Heaven, 


That is not the highest poetry, but it is 
not without power, and it has on it the 
mark of Lord Houghton’s unshrinking 
vision in its least nonchalant mood. 


From The Spectator. 
A SCOTCH PORSON. 


But little notice has been taken, even 
north of the Tweed, of the death, which 
took place a few days ago in Edinburgh, 
of the most painstaking of Scotch, per- 
haps indeed the most remorsely accurate 
of all recent, classical scholars. Accord- 
ing to report, which ought to be true if it 
is not, an eminent German philologist, 
who visited Edinburgh a few years ago, 
asked one of its citizens to whom he had 
an introduction to take him to “the most 
illustrious of living Scotchmen.” The 
worthy man, on inquiring who this was, 
and on being informed that it was Dr. 
Veitch, author of “ Greek Verbs, Irregular 
and Defective,” said he had never heard 
of such a person. The old scholar, had 
the story been told him, would not have 
been at allaggrieved. Probably he would 
have chuckled at the success with which 
he had lived his quiet, self-contained life 
amid the ecclesiastical and municipal ac- 
tivities of Edinburgh, obeying the injunc- 
tion of Donne,— 

As 
Fishes glide, leaving no print where they pass, 
Nor making sound, so closely thy course go, 
Let men dispute whether thou breathe or no, 


While he would have been gratified to. 


learn that his efforts in the interests of 
scholarship were recognized by the coun- 
trymen of Buttmann, he would also have 
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been pleased to think that a merciful 
providence had prevented the recognition 
from taking an embarrassing personal 
form. From his modest point of view it 
was, possibly, a kind of triumph — Veitch 
was ason of the Border, and all its sons 
are athletes in one way or another —to 
have distanced in the race of life the great 
majority of his contemporaries. He was 
at college with Edward Irving and Thomas 
Carlyle, being a year or two younger than 
the one, and, unless the belief of his 
friends is wrong, slightly the senior of the 
other. An excellent fellow-Borderer — 
who, in the jargon of redistribution, may 
be described as a Wilson-cum-Words- 
worth poet, and whose best work would be 
more widely appreciated but for the vein 
of mysticism in it—he was in the habit 
of calling “Tom Aird,” as being, so to 
speak, quite a young man. Not only has 
Veitch survived these, but he has sur- 
vived most of his juniors bya generation, 
—men such as the late James Hannay, 
who were attached to him by their sym- 
pathy with the classical side of culture, 
and perhaps by the feudal conservatism 
which sat so well upon him, a secular, 
never-to-be-questioned orthodoxy. 

The life of this, the latest and perhaps 
the last of our scholars of the Alexan- 
drine type, was absolutely uneventful. 
Born in a Roxburghshire village in 1794, 
he passed from the parish school of Jed- 
burgh to the University of Edinburgh. 
“ Intended ” for the ministry of the Church 
of Scotland, he attended both the arts and 
divinity courses of college study. He 
even took orders; but his younger ac- 
quaintances, of whom the present writer 
is one, never heard him preach, and never, 
indeed, heard in any reliable way of his 
having preached. There was a vague tra- 
dition that he had “ officiated” in an Edin- 
burgh pulpit on some extraordinary occa- 
sion; but the occasion, when any attempt 
was made to find a date for it, seemed to 
vanish hopelessly into the mists of for- 
gotten history. Not that Veitch was 
troubled with theological doubt, or ever 
wavered in his loyalty to his Church-and- 
State Conservatism. He had simply found 
both his pleasure and his vocation in de- 
votion to the minutiz of classical criticism. 
His wants were few; he elected to re- 
main a bachelor; and it was understood 
— for, as already said, he was an essen- 
tially self-contained man, and even to his 
intimate friends did not speak much of 
his affairs — that he added to his private 
means by “coaching” students in the 
classics, In 1848 Veitch published his 
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manual on the “Irregular and Defective 
Greek Verbs.” He described it modestly 
as the result of “a course of extensive 
and rather accurate reading of the Greek 
authors.” The reading that he must have 
accomplished was enormous ; and probably 
never was a book of the kind so free from 
even trifling errors. It soon became 
known, and was thoroughly appreciated 
by scholars on the Continent ; and in 1865 
a second edition was issued by the dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press, to whom 
Veitch gave his thanks in his preface in 
this characteristic and eminently Scotch 
fashion: “I feel grateful to the delegates 
of the Clarendon Press for their scholarly 
generosity in bringing out this book, so 
little fitted — however good and useful its 
aim — to engage the favor of the trade.” 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon this monv- 
ment of scholarly industry ; it will remain 
as the text-book on its subject till, as 
Burns said of De Lolme’s “ British Con- 
stitution,” the world of scholarship finds a 
better. Veitch was now engaged by the 
Clarendon Press to aid in a new edition of 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, and in other 
congenial work. This he performed in 
Edinburgh, where he lived the retired life 
of a scholar, removing occasionally to a 
little cottage he had in the village of 
Lanton, near his own Jedburgh, where 
once the present writer, when on avisit to 
the Scott country, found him gloating over 
classical proofs. Theextent and accuracy 
of Veitch’s learning will probably never 
be fully known. His acquaintance with 
Latin literature was as intimate as his ac- 
quaintance with Greek. Lexicographers 
of all kinds he regarded as his peculiar 
game. He denounced their enormities in 
unmeasured terms, and hunted them down 
without mercy. For many aes he 
poured out in private the vials of his 
wrath on a well-known Latin-English 
Dictionary. At last he made a careful 
critique of it, which was published in a 
Scotch newspaper by instalments, that 
must have amounted in all to a small vol- 
ume. He watched the appearance of 
these instalments with intense delight, 
which he communicated to the present 
writer, who had aided him slightly in the 
matter of publication, and who can never 
forget Veitch’s coming to him in triumph 
with the news that the peccant lexicogra- 
pher had written asking his co-operation 
in producing a new and corrected edition 
of his book. There was not the slightest 
suspicion of vanity in this triumph — 
nothing but pure pleasure at the victory 
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of truth over error in the aréna of datives 
and ablatives. 

Veitch, although a scholar and a retir- 
ing man, was no ascetic. On the con- 
trary, and till shortly before his death, 
nothing delighted him more than to sally 
from his Edinburgh lodgings of an even- 
ing, when his work was over, and join a 
congenial company, where he could be, as 
he always felt, young, and where, when he 
was in the vein, he would tell a good Bor- 
der story. There must be few men in 
any way connected with scholarship or 
letters in Edinburgh during the last quar- 
ter, or even half century, who have not 
met at some small supper party a man of 
spare figure, with a shrewd, humorous 
face, suggestive of an ever-youthful or 
undergraduate soul,—a man who made 
no pretence at conversational brilliance, 
who obviously preferred listening to speak- 
ing, but who when he laughed, laughed 
not uproariously, but yet from head to 
foot and with every fibre of his being. 
The great disappointment of Veitch’s life 
was the fact that he was not offered the 
chair of Greek in the University of Edin- 
burgh when it was vacant in 1852, But 
the chagrin of his admirers and friends 
was probably greater than his own; and 
it is probable that his essentially freedom- 
loving, though not Bohemian nature, would 
have felt uncomfortable in the buckram 
of an Edinburgh professorial “ position.” 
Simple, sincere, courteous, the grand 
seigneur of the old school where the other 
sex was concerned, Veitch was, after his 
own fashion, sensitive even to punctilious- 
ness, and was quite as intolerant of social 
as of grammatical shoddy. But although 
he devoted a lifetime to what may seem 
the driest of even philological studies, he 
never became a pedant. In truth, he 
loved his genitives and second aorists 
with an almost paternal love. Evenin his 
“Irregular Verbs” he gives an air of hu- 
man interest to his researches, as, when 
he says of a Greek future tense that has 
given him trouble, “ Was it generally just 
tolerated, or was it in all cases so familiar 
as to mix in good society without offend- 
ing the scrupulous or fear of the shell?” 
He can even censure and forgive a famil- 
iar friend in the course of his researches. 
Thus, speaking of a disputed meaning of 
trodiea he says, “ We are sorry to observe 
Dindorff giving in to this change. It is 
unworthy of him.” But a few hundred 
pages further on we read, “ We are pleased 
to observe that W. Dindorff (sth edition) 
has now recalled cdce:.” He deeply la- 
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ments the fall of Dindorff in the affaire 
tnodioa; but he is ready to kill the tatted 
calf for him when he does justice to odcet, 
Devoted Johnsonians have declared that 
they could draw a portrait of their idol 
from the definitions in his Dictionary. 
Similarly they who have had, even for a 
brief period, the privilege of the acquaint- 
ance of the amiable Scotch scholar who 
has passed away, will find something more 
than the dry bones of his scholarship in 
“Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective.” 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE CAITIFF CATFISH. 


OuR institutions are indeed being 
Americanized. In some respects Britan- 
nia capta has even outrun her conqueror, 
and it is possible, though we hope improb- 
able, that the land of the Mew York 
Herald may have to complain of the An- 
glicizing of her newspapers. But from 
one American institution our country is 
free —long may it be untouched by the 
invader! It seems almost incredible that 
any one should wish to introduce the ac- 
cursed catfish to our native shores. Yet 
we read, with horror, that “a consignment 
of catfish has been received by the 
National Fish Culture Association from 
the Fish Commission of the United 
States.” Is America to be allowed to ex- 
port the paupers and criminals of her 
brooks and rivers into our innocent 
waters? If mere sport is the object of 
the National Fish Culture Association, 
perhaps they intend to set a dogfish at the 
catfish, and enjoy the brutal pleasures of 
the one-sided conflict. The Council, ac- 
cording to the F7e/d, “will not introduce 
these or any strange fish into English 
waters without full knowledge and con- 
sideration.” This sounds too like Mr. 
Gladstone’s reserves about the House of 
Lords. The Council will think twice, or 
even thrice, before introducing catfish. 
Perish the thought! One might as well 
say that cholera, or pellagra, or the plague, 
or the Colorado beetle, or the man-eating 
tiger, wilf not be introduced “ without full 
knowledge and consideration.” 

In the first place, almost all of these ac- 
climatizations are errors. People in charge 
of our rivers should be like hostesses who 
“don’t introduce.” Where trout exist 
you can do nothing but harm by bringing 
in Jarvenus. Some lunatics brought in 
pike in certain Scotch waters. The con- 
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sequence is that trout are like the palzo- 
lithic peoples after an eruption of men in 
the bronze age —that is to say, all but 
exterminated. Even grayling should be 
left where they are natives. They have 
come into the Clyde, where they are de- 
spised and detested, more or less, by the 
Caledonians, who indeed, despite their 
hospitality, rarely receive such strangers 
gladly. And grayling, the fine ladies of 
the waters, are not to be compared to the 
hideous, voracious, plebeian, un-English 
catfish, whose very name condemns it. 
Even birds, beasts, and insects compara- 
tively harmless at home — sparrows, rab- 
bits, and so forth—do inestimable 
mischief when planted in America, Aus- 
tralia, or New Zealand. The catfish, the 
white catfish, is desperately ugly, “a gar- 
bage eating bottom-feeder, ill-looking, of 
no consideration in the matter of sport, 
and not worthy of introducing where it 
would eat up the food of our own fishes,” 
and probably eat up our own fishes as well. 
From a passing notice in “ Huckleberry 
Finn,” we guess that the catfish may grow 
to about the size of a man of middle 
height. If this be so, even bathing would 
be unsafe in rivers infested by catfish. 
From Mr. Frank Stockton’s account, in 
‘‘Rudder Grange,” of the capture of a 
catfish, we infer that the incideat resem- 
bles the catching of a Tartar. Of course 
if the brute does not rise to fly, it will 
cause less annoyance to anglers of the 
right sort; but over here it might change 
its habits and acquire a passion for black 
gnats or March browns. As to its edible 
qualities, the catfish is said to resemble 
the eel, and that is saying enough. We 
have a sufficiency of eels, and need not 
reinforce our “food stuffs” with catfish. 
‘“* At present they are curiosities on view;” 
we wish that they could be exhibited 
stuffed. Perhaps a pair of catfish may 
escape from South Kensington, through 
the waters with floating electric lights, 
may reach the Serpentine, may invade 
the river, may push their way into the 
Kennett, the Wandle, and so forth, and 
finally the kitten fish of the species may 
get into the Tweed, and the melancholy 
mewing of the catfish will be heard where 
the swan on sweet St. Mary’s Loch pitches 
into the angler. There is, were it wanted, 
another proof of the folly of those accli- 
matizations. Because Wordsworth puta 
property swan on St. Mary’s, impractica- 
ble real swans have been introduced, and, 
like the catfish, they are distinguished 
nuisances, 








